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loice  of  thousands  of 
» professionals  in  the  systems 
ry  is  overwhelming, 
ital’s  VAX™  9000 

•  choice  is  not  at  all  surpris- 
le  VAX  9000  features  an 
novative  new  packaging 
ique,  the  Multi-Chip  Unit 
1),  which  delivers  higher 


performance  at  lower  cost.  Its 
CPU  speed  and  system  through¬ 
put  are  perfectly  balanced,  for  the 
kind  of  performance  that  the 
toughest  mission-critical  applica¬ 
tions  demand.  And  not  only  does 
its  technology  set  new  standards 
for  designed-in  reliability,  the 
people  behind  it  continue  setting 
new  standards  for  customer 
support. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  features, 


Digital’s  first  mainframe  came  in 
ahead  of  IBM’s  3090  and  Cray’s 
Y-MP2E  in  Product  Of  The  Year 
voting.  What’s  more,  the  VAX 
9000’s  vector  processing  perfor¬ 
mance  helped  propel  Digital  to 
the  top  in  supercomputing  market 
share  in  just  one  year. 

For  more  information  on 
DATAMATION'S  Systems 
Product  Of  The  Year,  call 
1-800-332-4636,  ext.  9000. 
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Introducing  The 
Financial  Software  Thats 
Behind  Americas  Most 
Successful  Companies. 


CA90s 


CA’s  Computing 
Architecture  For 
The  90s  protects 
and  enhances  the 
value  oj every  CA 
software  solution. 


From  the  canyons  of  Wall  Street  to  the 
Sun  Belt  to  Silicon  Valley. 

Wherever  you  find  successful 
companies  you’ll  find  something  else 

The  Masterpiece®  series  of 
financial  software. 

It’s  the  most 

advanced  and  integrated 
accounting  solution  ever 
developed.  Across  all  of 
your  major  hardware 
platforms  (IBM  main¬ 
frame  and  midrange, 

Digital  VAX,  Unisys,  and  Data 
General)  Masterpiece  delivers  a  single, 
comprehensive,  approach  to  all  of  your 
financial  needs.  An  integrated  series 
of  high-performance  Masterpiece 
modules  address:  General  Ledger  and 
Financial  Reporting,  Purchasing  and 
Payables  Management,  Receivables 
and  Credit  Management,  Fixed  Asset 
Accounting,  Order  and  Inventory 
Management,  and  Project  and  Labor 
Cost  Tracking. 

Because  it’s  built  on  top  of  a 
relational  foundation,  Masterpiece 
delivers  superior  integration  and 
performance.  It’s  also  easily  tailored 
to  your  company’s  specifications  and 
offers  a  unique  custom  reporting 
facility  along  with  distillation, 
analysis,  data  manipulation  and 
outstanding  presentation  tools. 

Call  1-800-645-3003  for  com¬ 
plete  information  on  Masterpiece.  Call 
today  and  learn  the  difference  between 
software  for  accounting-and  software 
for  success. 


( COMPUTER 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©  1990  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc., 

711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  NY  11530-4787. 

All  trade  names  referenced  are  the  trademarks  or  registered 
trademarks  of  the  respective  manufacturer. 
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Deposits  and  Withdrawals 

On  balance,  IT  has  made  powerful  contributions  to 
banking,  but  the  current  dire  climate  has  forced 
bankers  to  concede  that  technology  is  no  substitute 
for  sound  business  decisions. 

By  Thomas  Kiely 


A  new  balance  for  IT  42 
Cover  photo  by  Sonny  Williams 


The  image  of 
efficiency  32 
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The  Sharper  Image 

Organizations  are  combining  imaging  with  other 
technologies  and  systems  to  solve  highly  focused 
business  problems. 

By  Paul  Konstadt 


The  Greening  of  the  Bottom  Line 

Businesses  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  free 
and  effective  flow  of  information  is  a  critical  factor  in 
dealing  with  increasingly  stringent  federal  standards 
for  managing  toxic  substances. 

By  Meghan  O’Leary 
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To  Each  Its  Own 


Cooperative  processing  lets  organizations  with 
mixed  hardware  platforms  put  the  computing  bur¬ 
den  where  it’s  borne  most  efficiently  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  where  it  does  the  most  good. 

By  Kathleen  Melymuka 


Out  of  the  office 
not  out  of  control. 


AT&T  Corporate  Calling  Card 
Essential  to  the  business  on  the  move. 


As  long  as  your  employees  are  using  the  AT&T  Corporate  Calling  Card, 
they’re  in  control  of  business  and  you’re  in  control  of  out-of-the-ofhce 
calls.  Because  when  they  use  the  AT&T  Corporate  Calling  Card, 
they  use  the  quality  AT&T  network  for  all  their  long  distance 
calls.  So  you’re  protected  from  the  higher  rates  charged  by 
some  other  operator  service  companies. 

You  earn  the  maximum  AT&T  discount  as  well,  because 
AT&T  offers  savings  on  calling  card  usage  with  our  interstate 
volume  discount  plans,  such  as  AT&T  PRO™  WATS  and 
MEGACOM®  WATS. 

Cost  control.  Another  AT&T  advantage. 


For  more  information  about  the  AT8TT  Corporate  Calling  Card, 
call  your  AT&T  Account  Executive  or 

1  800  222-0400,  Ext.  2150. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


©1991,  AT&T. 
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INSIGHTS:  REFINING  THE  STRATEGIC  PROCESS 

The  effectiveness  of  strategic  planning  can  leave  a  lot  to 
be  desired.  By  providing  relevant  information  on  the  front 
end  and  tracking  results  as  they  develop,  the  CIO  can 
help  align  a  company’s  plans,  products  and  markets. 

By  John  B.  Bishop 


0  U  T  L  0  0  K :  CIO  AND  SUPERCIO 

The  changing  IS  leadership  role  is  causing  a  tug-of-war 
between  the  CEO’s  demands  and  the  CIO’s  expectations 
A  recent  survey  profiles  the  newest  IS  combatants  and 
suggests  ways  to  end  the  conflict. 

By  Lynda  M.  Applegate  and  Joyce  J.  Elam 
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Just  when  you  think  you’re  on  top  of  the  world,  think 
again. 

By  Tripp  Strange 
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When  it  comes  to  technology  investment,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  software  are  where  the  money  is. 

By  Don  Gooding 
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“The  IEF  is  a  superior  tool  for  implement¬ 
ing  Information  Engineering  because  it 
integrates  the  entire  process  from  planning 
through  code  generation.  We’re  deploying 
the  IEF  throughout  the  corporation.” 

David  V.  Evans 
Vice  President 

Director,  Information  Systems 
J.C.  Penney 


“Our  On-line  Banking  system  has  been  in 
production  for  more  than  12  months — 
500,000  transactions  a  day— without  a 
single  code  failure.  And  we  had  very  few 
enhancements  to  do.  Our  users  got  what 
they  needed  the  first  time  out.” 

Mark  Quinlan 

Senior  Programmer/Analyst 
Huntington  National  Bank 


“To  meet  the  dramatically  reduced  time- 
to-market  requirements  for  our  products, 
we  need  high-quality  systems  that  can  be 
changed  fast.  That’s  why  we’ve  chosen 
the  IEF  as  the  CASE  solution  for  our  entire 
organization.” 

John  Pajak 

Executive  Vice  President 
Mass  Mutual  Life  Insurance 


“The  strengths  of  the  IEF  are  clear-cut. 

One  obvious  quality  advantage  is  that 
application  changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  This  ensures  ongoing  integrity 
—the  specification  always  matches  the 
executing  system.” 

Paul  R.  Hessinger 
Chief  Technology  Officer 
Computer  Task  Group 


“I’ve  seen  other  CASE  tools  fail,  so  I  raised 
the  bar  high  when  we  evaluated  the  IEF.  It 
passed  with  flying  colors.  I  could  not  be 
happier  with  my  decision  to  adopt  the 
IEF  company-wide.” 

John  F.  Mott 
President 

AMR  Travel  Services 


“Our  users  were  extremely  pleased  when 
we  finished  our  first  project— a  60-trans¬ 
action  system— in  one-half  the  budgeted 
time.  We  had  tried  interfaced  CASE  tools 
without  success.  IEF  integration  makes 
the  difference.” 

Giorgio  Sorani 
Division  Head  -  MIS 
Lubrizol 


“We  are  using  the  IEF  to  develop  a  new 
generation  of  manufacturing  systems 
replacing  over  300  existing  systems.  We 
estimate  that  IEF  will  increase  our  produc¬ 
tivity  by  between  2-to-1  and  3-to-1  for 
new  systems  development..” 

Wai  Budzynski 

Head  of  Operations,  Systems/Computing 
Rolls-Royce 


“We  used  the  IEF  to  rebuild  our  aging 
Frequent  Flight  Bonus  system.  With  DB2 
tables  of  up  to  52  million  rows,  we  needed 
high  performance.  And  we  got  it.. .98%  of 
our  transactions  complete  in  less  than 
3  seconds.” 

Cloene  Goldsborough 

Director  of  Data  Resource  Management 

TWA 


“Our  first  IEF  system  was  completed 
faster,  and  with  fewer  errors,  than  any 
system  I’ve  ever  seen.  If  I  had  to  go  back 
to  the  old  ways,  I’d  find  another 
job. ..outside  the  DP  world.  It  means  that 
much  to  me.” 

Mogens  Sorensen 
Chief  Consultant 
Nykredit  (Denmark) 


The  IEF™  can  help  you 
unprecedented  quality, 


devel 

prod 


op  information  systems  with 
uctivity  and  maintainability. 


The  success  of  Texas  Instruments 
CASE  product  is  proven — in  the  field* 


Major  companies  have  used  TI’s 
CASE  product,  the  Information 
Engineering  Facility™  (IEF™),  for 
everything  from  rebuilding  aging 
high-maintenance-cost  systems  to 
development  of  new  enterprise- 
wide  strategic  systems. 

Study  shows  zero  code  defects. 

The  quality  of  IEF-developed 
systems  is  remarkable.  In  recent 
CASE  research  by  The  Gartner 
Group,  application  developers 
were  asked  to  report  the  number 
of  abends  they  had  experienced. 
(An  “abend”  is  a  system  failure 
or  “lock-up”  caused  by  code 
defects.)  IEF  developers  reported 
zero  defects — not  one  abend  had 
occurred  in  lEF-generated  code. 

Maintenance  productivity 
gains  of  up  to  10-to-l. 

In  this  same  study,  developers 
were  asked  to  compare  IEF 
maintenance  productivity  with 
their  former  methods.  Of  those 
responding,  more  than  80  percent 
had  experienced  gains  of  from  2 'to- 1 
to  10-to-l.  (See  chart.) 

Specifications  always  match 
the  executing  application. 

With  the  IEF,  application 
changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  So,  for  the  life  of  your 
system,  specifications  will  always 
match  the  executing  application. 
The  Gartner  Group  research 
showed  that  all  IEF  users  who 
reported  making  application 
changes  made  all  changes  at  the 
diagram  level. 


IEF  Maintenance  Productivity 
Compared  to  Traditional  Techniques. 


(Source:  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  8/90) 
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Developers  were  asked  to  compare  IEF  maintenance  to 
former  methods.  Of  those  responding,  more  than  80% 
reported  productivity  gains  of  from  2 -to- 1  to  10-to-l. 

Mainframe  applications  can  be 
developed  and  tested  on  a  PC. 

With  our  new  OS/2  toolset,  you 
can  develop  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions,  from  analysis  through 
automatic  code  generation,  on 
your  PC.  Then,  using  the  IEF’s 
TP  monitor  simulator  and  the 
diagram-level  testing  feature,  you 
can  also  test  these  mainframe 
applications  without  ever  leaving 
the  PC. 

More  environmental 
independence  coming  soon — 
develop  on  PC,  generate  for 
DEC/VMS,  TANDEM, UNIX. 

The  IEF  has  generated  applica¬ 
tions  for  IBM  mainframe  environ¬ 
ments  (MVS/DB2  under  TSO, 
IMS/DC,  and  CICS)  since  early 
1988.  Soon  you’ll  be  able  to 
develop  systems  in  OS/2  and  then 
automatically  generate  for  other 
platforms.  DEC/VMS,  TANDEM 
and  UNIX  are  scheduled  for 
availability  in  1991.  More  will 


follow.  We  are  committed  to 
increased  environmental  indepen¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  Open 
Systems  concept. 

We  are  committed  to  standards. 

IEF  tools  and  IEF-generated  code 
will  comply  with  standards  as 
they  emerge.  We  will  adhere  to 
CUA  standards  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  and 
DEC’s  COHESION— and  we  will 
support  Open  Systems  environ¬ 
ments  centering  around  UNIX.  In 
any  environment,  the  COBOL,  C 
and  SQL  we  generate  adhere  closely 
to  ANSI  standards.  Our  presence 
on  standards  committees  helps  us 
keep  abreast  of  ANSI  and  ISO 
developments  affecting  the 
CASE  world. 

Full-service  support. 

Of  course,  our  technical  support, 
consultancy,  training  courses, 
satellite  seminars,  and  other  infor¬ 
mational  assistance  will  continue 
apace.  We  also  offer  re-engineering 
and  template  services.  This  full- 
service  support  will  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  IEF  product. 

For  more  information, 
including  a  VHS  video  demo, 
call  800-527-3500  or 
214-575-4404. 

Or  write  Texas  Instruments, 
6550  Chase  Oaks  Blvd., 

Plano,  Texas  75023. 

Texas 
Instruments 


©  1990  Tl 

Information  Engineering  Facility  and  IEF  are  trademarks  of  Texas  Instruments.  Other  product  names  listed  are  the  trademarks  of  the  companies  indicated. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Aside  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  two  topics  that 
have  been  grabbing  news  headlines  continually 
these  days  are  the  banking  industry  and  the  en¬ 
vironment.  While  we’ve  had  no  reports  of  CIOs 
on  the  war  front,  this  month  two  of  our  articles 
feature  some  perspective  on  the  green  scene. 

Although  heralded  as  a  massive  spender  on 
information  technology,  the  banking  industry, 
in  retrospect,  may  become  a  textbook  example 
of  a  classic  mismatch  between  the  use  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  strategic  needs  of  a  business.  Of 
course,  those  needs  have  changed  drastically 
during  the  past  decade  as  the  industry  has  be¬ 
come  partially  deregulated.  The  competitive 
fallout  has  been  horrendous.  The  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office  reported  1,000  bank  failures  during  the  1980s, 
with  about  two-thirds  of  those  failing  in  the  last  three  years  of  the 
decade. 

In  our  cover  story  this  month,  “Deposits  and  Withdrawals”  (Page 
42),  Senior  Writer  Thomas  Kiely  explores  how  CIOs  are  reevaluating 
IT  in  light  of  the  new  reality  of  the  banking  industry.  Many  bank 
CIOs  report  their  companies  are  paring  down  product  offerings, 
building  revenue  with  fee-based  banking  services  and  using  transac¬ 
tion  information  as  a  basis  for  decision  support  systems  that  assist 
banking  executives. 

Reporting  from  the  environmental  front,  Senior  Writer  Meghan 
O’Leary  in  her  article  “The  Greening  of  the  Bottom  Line,”  beginning 
on  Page  54,  found  that  companies  are  in  various  stages  of  creating 
information  systems  used  primarily  to  track  data  on  the  emissions  of 
hazardous  chemicals  that  legally  have  to  be  reported  to  various  public 
agencies.  This  information  is  being  shared  with  environmental  and 
community  groups  who  can  use  it  to  devise  solutions  to  abate  pollu¬ 
tion  at  the  local  level — activities  the  government  hasn’t  the  resources 
to  undertake. 

Lest  we  get  too  caught  up  with  the  weightier  IT  issues  of  the  day, 
we  should  not  forget  that  CIO  is  a  magazine  about  people.  To  that 
end,  our  First  Person  column  on  Page  78  is  a  return  engagement 
penned  by  once-exalted  CIO  Tripp  Strange,  whose  tale  of  a  stunning 
reversal  of  fortune  will  prove  heartrending  for  CIOs  embroiled  in  the 
politics  of  positioning  themselves  in  the  corporate  management  firma¬ 
ment. 
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Only  one  EIS  supports  your 
mixed  workstation  environment 
Commander™  EIS 


Commander  EIS 


Commander  EIS 


Commander  EIS 


FImocW  FerEorance  Statii  Ptrfo»« <a 


Flawing  1  Projects 


Pisaniss  i  Projects 


Macintosh 


T here  are  good  reasons  why  your 
company  may  have  to  support  several 
workstation  platforms.  But  having  a 
mixed  workstation  environment 
shouldn’t  cause  mixed  feelings  about 
implementing  your  EIS.  Commander 
EIS  is  the  only  executive  information 
system  that  lets  you  deliver  your  EIS 
in  OS/2,  DOS  and  Macintosh  envi- 
ronments,  retaining  their  unique 
advantages,  without  duplicating  your 
efforts.  Our  common  data  formats  and 
cross  environment  look-and-feel  make 
mixed  workstation  environments, 
including  LANs,  easy  to  support. 

Commander’s  robust  information  inte¬ 
gration  capabilities  also  give  you  easy, 
quick  access  to  corporate  data  in  DB2, 
SQL/DS,  ORACLE,  IMS,  IDMS, 
other  DBMS,  and  flat  files  without 
requiring  cumbersome  duplication  of 


data  or  maintenance  of  separate 
extract  files.  No  one  makes  it  easier  to 
access,  analyze  and  distribute  crucial 
information. 

Pick  the  EIS  more  companies  turn  to 
than  any  other.  With  timely,  graphic 
reporting  of  corporate  data,  unparal¬ 
leled  access  to  external  information, 
multidimensional  data  investigation, 
and  executive  E-mail  interface,  all 
supported  by  the  industry’s  most  pow¬ 
erful  and  complete  set  of  builder’s 
tools,  Commander  has  been  the  choice 
in  more  than  50%  of  all  EIS  decisions. 

Get  the  facts  about  the  only  EIS  that 
supports  your  mixed  workstation 
environment.  For  information  and 
seminar  dates,  call  Chris  Kelly: 
1-800-922-7979 

(313-994-4800  in  MI;  1-800-541-1780  in  Can.) 


If  your  organization 
is  like  most,  you 
probably  have  or  will 
have  DOS,  OS/2  and 
Macintosh  worksta¬ 
tions.  So  choose  the 
only  EIS  that  works 
across  all  three  plat¬ 
forms,  retaining  their 
unique  advantages, 
with  the  same  execu¬ 
tive  look  and  feel, 
using  the  same  data 
format,  to  ensure  real 
portability  of  critical 
EIS  data. 


COMSHARE 

3001  South  State  Street,  P.O.  Box  1588 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48106 


No  one  gives  you  more  ways  to  get  your  EIS  working.™ 

Commander  EIS  runs  on  IBM  (VM/CMS  or  MVS/TS0)  or  DEC  (VAX/VMS)  host  computers,  with  PC-D0S,  OS/2  or  Macintosh  workstations  connected  directly  or  via  LANs 
Commander  is  a  trademark,  and  Comshare  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Comshare.  Inc  All  other  trade  names  are  the  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
Copyright©  1990  Comshare  Incorporated  (9CEIS05) 


1980  Integrated  private  and  public  capabilities  to  provide  the  first  hybrid  network.  Launched  the  first  major  public  e-mail  service.  1984  Sprint  begins  construction  ol 


MADE  FOR  CLIMBING  LADDERS. 


first  coast-to-coast  100%  digital  fiber  optic  network.  1985  Sprint  introduces  the  world's  first  ZPN.sm  1986  First  transcontinental  fiber  optic  call  transmitted  by  Sprint 


The  Sprint®  network. 

It  has  100%  digital 
switches.  And  100% 
fiber  optic  transmission. 

And  from  the  very 
beginning,  it  was  made 
for  data.  So  it  gives  you 
the  two  things  you 
need  to  get  ahead  in  the  multi¬ 
national  corporate  world. 

First,  you  get  all  kinds  of 
strategic  weapons  to  point  at  your 
competition.  Like  high-resolution 
imaging.  LAN  internetworking. 
Global  messaging.  Integrated  net¬ 
working.  And,  of  course,  worldwide 
videoconferencing. 

Second,  you  get  to  make  a  bold 


corporate  decision. 
Without  taking  a  bold 
corporate  risk.  The 
Sprint  network  gives 
you  the  highest  possible 
reliability.  Its  backed 
by  24-hour  support. 

And  its  the  best  medium 
for  error-free  communication. 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more,  call 
1-800-347-0484.  We’ll  have  detailed 
information  in  your  fax  machine  in 
minutes.  And  we’ll  show  you  the  best 
way  to  send  data.  On  a  network  that 
was  literally  made  for  it. 

^  Sprint. 

It’s  a  new  world!" 


5  1991  US  Sprint  Communications  Company  Limited  Partnership 


:  irint  completes  the  world's  first  and  largest  privately-owned  transatlantic  fiber  optic  cable.  1990  Sprint  announces  the  first  commercial  video  services  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


“As  we  move  toward  the  21st  century,  information  technologies  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  conduct  of  business.  A  key 
impact  is  only  beginning  to  receive  adequate  attention — the  impact  of 
these  technologies  in  changing  the  shape,  location  and  even  the  nature  of 
organizations.  ” 

William  G.  McGowan 
Chairman 
MCI  Communications  Corp. 


Networking  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  ability  to  move  information 
from  point  A  to  point  B.  Obviously 
this  is  essential  for  business  success. 
But  as  of  now  few  organizations  are 
properly  networked,  which  presents 
a  great  risk  to  their  bottom  line. 

Many  executives  have  been  un¬ 
pleasantly  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  must  wait  until  tomorrow  to  get 
a  report  from  another  part  of  the 
company  because  of  the  complexities 
involved  in  linking  one  set  of  ma¬ 
chines  to  another. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  networks  designed  to  bridge  those  gaps 
are  finally  growing  up.  In  recent  years  they  have  become  more  so¬ 
phisticated,  affordable,  reliable  and  essential. 

According  to  a  recent  CIO  survey,  60  percent  of  all  businesses 
plan  to  purchase  networking  equipment  within  the  next  year.  Sales  of 
the  equipment  are  expected  to  soar  to  over  $23  billion  by  1993. 

Why  the  emphasis  on  networking?  Two  common  business  develop¬ 
ments  have  fueled  the  networking  boom:  the  expansion  of  organiza¬ 
tions  into  new  geographic  and  demographic  markets  and  an  increase 
in  global  competition  where  the  efficient  management  of  information 
is  of  paramount  importance. 

CIO  Magazine  is  pleased  to  announce  our  Fall  1991  CIO  Perspec¬ 
tives  Conference — IT  and  The  Corporate  Agenda:  People,  Produc¬ 
tivity  and  Profits.  This  conference  is  designed  to  help  you  explore 
the  real  business  issues  for  the  ’90s.  For  detailed  information  on  the 
conference,  to  be  held  Sept.  22-25  in  Monterey,  Calif.,  please  call 
Lynda  Rosenthal  at  508  935-4273  or  Diane  Martin  at  508  935-4274. 
They’ll  rush  you  complete  information  plus  a  registration  package. 
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Coming 

In  CIO 

Next  Month: 

A  Special  Report 
on  Distributed 
Computing 


Reaping  the 
Benefits 

Distributed  computing  can  pay 
off  by  enabling  downsizing  and 
providing  lower-cost  MIPS  and 
better  access  to  information 
enterprisewide,  but  these 
benefits  are  not  guaranteed. 


Options  and 
Consequences 

Many  people  are  perplexed  by 
the  variations  of  distributed 
computing  architectures  (PC-to- 
host,  client/server,  peer-to-peer, 
cooperative  processing).  CIO 
takes  a  look  at  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each. 


LAN  Management 

The  local  area  network  has 
rapidly  evolved  from  a  convenient 
resource-sharing  scheme  to  the 
carrier  of  mission-critical 
applications.  But  for  CIOs  and 
their  networking  staffs, 
managing  LANs  can  be  one 
major  headache. 
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The  Wireless 
Network 

Now  that  your  enterprise  is 
effectively  wired,  is  it  time  to 
unwire  it? 
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As  long  as  the  aim  of 
CASE  vendors  is  better  software, 

they’ll  be  off-taiget. 


The  aim  of  CASE  should  be 
better  business. 

“Self-evident,”  you  say?  Well, 
not  from  what  you  see  and  hear  in  the 
CASE  marketplace. 

At  BACHMAN,  we  have  some 
unique  ideas  about  what  CASE  should  do 
for  the  enterprise.  And  unique  ways  of 
helping  you  hit  what  you’re  aiming  for. 

Help  business  people  understand  technicians 
Help  technicians  understand  business 


technical  details  of  implementation 
when  specifying  and  designing  sys¬ 
tems.  Companies  can  respond  to 
changes  in  business  requirements  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  opportunities  or  con¬ 
straints  presented  by  the  technology.  They 
can  exploit  technical  innovations  without  alter¬ 
ing  the  rules  that  define  the  business.  The  result? 
Synergy,  not  conflict. 


Generate  production-quality  systems- 
Systems  that  remain  current 


Companies  realize  their  full  strategic  potential  when 
business  can  talk  to  MIS  and  vice  versa.  For  the  first  time,  with 
the  new  BACHMAN / Analyst™,  an  entire  enterprise  can  speak  a 
common  language— rich  enough  for  non-technicians  to  under¬ 
stand,  precise  enough  to  create  software  that  works  well. 

Companies  can  build  reliable  systems  quickly,  and  go 
about  the  business  of  doing  business  competitively. 

Create  a  complete  business  model — 

Always  responsive  to  change 


A  BACHMAN  business  model  is  readily  translatable  to 
high  performance  systems.  Surely  a  boon  to  new  systems 
development.  And  the  BACHMAN  business  advantage  only 
begins  with  new  development. 

The  recognized  capabilities  of  the  entire  BACHMAN/Re- 
Engineering  Product  Set®  mean  that  business  models  are  kept 
current,  technology  designs  are  easily  optimized,  and  application 
systems  are  readily  maintained  and  enhanced.  Sound  good? 

There’s  a  great  deal  more 


Staying  competitive  means  first,  staying  ahead  of  the 
changes  imposed  by  the  real  world  of  business,  and  second, 
having  the  means  to  exploit  advances  in  information  technology. 
In  both  cases,  BACHMAN  offers  a  unique  advantage. 

BACHMAN  products  decouple  business  needs  from  the 


We’ve  only  begun  to  zero  in  here  on  the  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  BACHMAN  represents  to  your  organization.  Information 
about  seminars,  and  substantial  -j  nr\r\  D  a  pni  >r  a  xt 
proof  of  what  we  say,  is  available.  ^ 

Please  call  to  find  out  the  ways  in  which  our  aim  is  true. 


BACHMAN 

For  more  than  software.  For  business. 

8  New  England  Executive  Park  /  Burlington,  MA  01803  /  Phone:  (617)  273-9003  Fax:  (617)229-9904 

©  1990.  Copyright,  Bachman  Information  Systems.  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved.  BACHMAN/Analyst  is  a  trademark  and  BACHMAN/Re-Enginccring  Product  Set  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Bachman  Information  Systems.  Inc. 


TRENDLINES 


MEDICINE 


Simulating  Surgery 


omputers  have  long 
been  used  by  the  likes 
of  pilots,  drivers  and 
engineers  to  simulate  the  real 
thing.  Now  surgeons  are  get¬ 
ting  into  the  act  with  the  help 
of  new  software  that  enables 
them  to  practice  on  their  pa¬ 
tients  before  picking  up  a  scal¬ 
pel. 


rately  measure  defects  and 
construct  the  models  of  bone 
or  synthetic  materials  needed 
to  repair  them.  Consequently 
much  of  the  guesswork  and 
improvisation  inherent  to  head 
surgery  is  eliminated  before  a 
patient  enters  the  operating 
room. 

One  such  program  was 
used  recently  by  plastic  sur¬ 
geons  at  the  Montefiore 
Medical  Center  in  New  York 


to  both  diagnose  an  infant’s 
skull  deformity  and  plan  the 
treatment.  Developed  by  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  MediCAD  Corp. 
of  Setauket,  N.Y.,  the  pro¬ 
gram  enabled  doctors  to  look 
into  the  skull,  identify  the  de¬ 
formity,  determine  the  best 
surgical  procedure  with  which 
to  treat  it  and  accurately  mea¬ 
sure  the  dimensions  of  the  af¬ 
fected  area.  Using  a  normal 
portion  of  the  skull  that  was 
symmetrical  to  the  deformed 
portion,  surgeons  were  able 
to  make  a  template  with  the 
precise  curvature  needed  to 
repair  the  skull.  The  operation 
proceeded  the  following  day 
without  a  hitch.  M 


An  Eye  on  the  East 


Anew  publication,  the  Japan  Technology  Monitor,  offers  U.S.  execu¬ 
tives  a  concise  roundup  of  business  and  technical  developments  in 
Japan.  It  abstracts  articles  from  dozens  of  Japanese  publications  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  high-tech  industries.  A  recent  19-page  issue  included  sections  on 
microdevices,  software,  computers,  telecommunications  and  business. 
While  the  abstracts  are  very  brief  (with  an  average  of  six  to  a  page),  they 
are  also  quite  meaty. 


Donations 

Wanted 

Computers  are  among  the  new 
tools  now  required  in  a  fledg¬ 
ling  free  society.  International 
Data  Group  (IDG,  the  corporate 
parent  of  CIO )  has  established  the 
East-West  Education  Development 
Foundation  to  encourage  use  of 
computers  in  the  education  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  hard-pressed  econo¬ 
mies  of  Eastern  Europe  (Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Roma¬ 
nia)  and  the  Soviet  Union.  IDG 
founder  and  Chairman  Patrick  J. 
McGovern  sees  the  foundation’s 
goal  as  nurturing  institutions  that 
"are  the  seedbed  of  future  entre¬ 
preneurs,”  who  will  in  turn  help 
their  countries  “complete  the  evo¬ 
lution  to  free  market-based  econo¬ 
mies.” 

The  foundation  is  calling  for  cor¬ 
porate  donations  of  older  or  ex- 


While  doctors  have  used 
computer  simulation  in  the 
past,  previous  systems  were 
often  very  complex  to  operate 
and  prohibitively  expensive. 
According  to  a  recent  New 
York  Times  article,  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  easy-to-use,  inex¬ 
pensive  desktop  simulation 
programs  are  now  being  used 
by  reconstructive  surgeons  to 
rehearse  complicated  head  op¬ 
erations.  These  programs  cre¬ 
ate  3-D  images  of  a  patient’s 
skull  by  horizontally  slicing 
and  stacking  together  dozens 
of  two-dimensional  magnetic 
resonance  or  CAT  scan  im¬ 
ages.  The  3-D  images  can  be 
color-coded  or  shaded  to  pro¬ 
vide  detail.  Doctors  can  then 
explore  the  skull  by  manipulat¬ 
ing  these  images  with  either 
commands  or  a  joystick. 

Not  only  are  doctors  able  to 
pinpoint  the  problem  and  test 
the  feasibility  of  a  variety  of 
procedures  through  trial  and 
error,  but  they  can  also  accu- 


ln  addition,  the  JTM  offers  a  Custom  Monitor  service  ($300  for  three 
months),  which  provides  subscribers  with  a  bi-weekly  list  of  articles  on 
individually  selected  topics  and  translates  those  of  interest. 

An  annual  subscription  costs  $179  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
$249  overseas.  For  more  information,  call  800  235-1339.  ■■ 


cess-inventory  computer  hard¬ 
ware,  software  and  peripherals. 
Potential  donors  can  reach  the 
East-West  Education  Development 
Foundation  at  617  542-1234. 


Changes  of  Venue 


If  you  missed  Ella  Fitzgerald  at  the  Opera  House, 
perhaps  Yamaha  can  make  it  up  to  you  with 
sound-field  processing,  a  technology  that  turns  space 
and  sound  into  values  that  can 
be  programmed  onto  a  chip,  al¬ 
lowing  a  listener  to  hear  Ella  in 
the  Opera  House,  Yankee  Stadium 
or  CBGB.  Yamaha’s  remote-con¬ 
trolled  Digital  Sound-Field  Pro¬ 
cessor  (DSP-A700)  creates, 
through  the  use  of  eight  speak¬ 
ers,  artificial  acoustic  space  in  a 
listener’s  living  room,  replicating 


the  differing  resonances  of  venues  such  as  concert 
halls,  discos  and  movie  theaters.  Sony  and  Onkyo 
have  followed  Yamaha’s  lead  with  home  units,  while 
Technics,  Pioneer  and  Yamaha 
have  introduced  similar  systems 
for  cars. 

These  systems  are  part  of  a 
larger  audio  trend,  in  movies  as 
well  as  music,  toward  manipulat¬ 
ing  sound  to  create  depth  and  di¬ 
mension — to  put  the  listener  in 
the  middle  of  the  action  rather 
than  outside  of  it.  ■■ 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMES  KACZMAN 


SOFTWARE  SUPPORT 


TRENDLINES 


Through  the 
Grapevine 


□ 


oing  something  new 
with  database  program¬ 
ming?  Wondering  about 
your  career  path?  Developed 
any  tried-and-true  training  re¬ 
sources?  Read  any  good 
books  lately?  Inquiring  soft¬ 


ware  support  professionals 
want  to  know. 

Since  January,  The  Soft¬ 
ware  Support  Conference  has 
been  giving  support  practition¬ 
ers  as  well  as  support-orient¬ 
ed  vendors  and  consultants 


New  Ventures 

Kelly  Services  Inc.  and  ComTrain  Inc.  have  announced  the  creation  of 
Mentrix  Corp.,  a  joint  venture  to  produce  employee  testing  products 
for  the  permanent  workforce.  Mentrix  is  currently  shipping  “The  Judd 
Tests,”  a  series  of  performance  testing  modules  designed  to  evaluate  job 
applicants’  and  current  employees’  proficiency  in  the  use  of  certain  types 
of  software,  including  Lotus  and  WordPerfect. 

CASE  Research  Corp.  of  Bellevue,  Wash.,  has  been  absorbed  by  New 
York  consultant  Ernst  &  Young.  CASE  Research  founders  Vaughan  Merlyn 
and  Greg  Boone  will  operate  out  of  both  Ernst  &  Young’s  Center  for  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  and  Strategy  in  Boston  and  the  firm’s  Methodology 
Development  Center  in  Dallas. 

A  group  of  leading  IS  directors  has  formed  the  first  organization  aimed 
at  accelerating  development  of  applications  for  PC-based  LANs  and 
WANs.  The  Network  Applications  Consortium  comprises  more  than  30 
charter  members  representing  23  corporate  and  government  user  organi¬ 
zations.  ■■ 


the  chance  to  log  on  and 
sound  off  about  everything 
from  standards  to  training  to 
career  strategies.  Initiated  by 
industry  consultant  Mikael 
Blaisdell,  the  Conference  is 
offered  on  the  Whole  Earth 
’Lectronic  Link  (The  WELL), 
a  for-profit  timesharing  sys¬ 
tem  based  in  Sausalito,  Calif. 

“I’ve  been  to  conferences 
where  the  real  value  wasn’t  in 
the  presentations,  but  from 
standing  around  the  bar  talk¬ 
ing  about  who’s  doing  what 
and  who’s  really  good  and 
who’s  really  bad,  ”  said  Blais¬ 
dell,  who  acts  as  host.  “I  hope 
this  [online  discussion]  may 
have  some  of  the  same  influ¬ 
ence.” 

The  most  contentious  topic 
currently  under  discussion  is 
free  versus  fee-based  support. 
“Everyone  has  their  own  dis¬ 
tinct  opinion,  and  this  is  a 
good  place  for  them  to  put 
their  two  cents  in,  ”  said  Pat 
Sullivan,  support  services 
manager  for  Sitka  Corp.,  a 
networking  company  in  Ala¬ 
meda,  Calif.  “When  you’re 
dealing  with  a  flood  of  infor¬ 
mation  like  you  do  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  a  generalized  support 
mechanism  like  the  Confer¬ 
ence  can  be  very  valuable,  ”  he 
said. 

Blaisdell  also  scans  other 
WELL  conferences  for  techni¬ 
cal  support  topics  and  links 
the  two.  For  example,  in  a 
Unix  conference  he  came 
across  a  Colorado  consultant’s 
horrific  tale  of  a  company  that 
ended  up  paying  $7,000  in 
consulting  fees  on  a  $2,500 
database  system  because  of 
poor  support.  “Of  course 
there  have  to  be  guidelines  for 
things  like  that,”  said  Blais¬ 
dell.  “The  presentation  has  to 
be  factual.  The  aim  of  the 
Conference  is  to  give  support 
managers  ammunition  so  they 
can  give  better  service,  not  to 
beat  them  up.” 

The  Software  Support  Con¬ 
ference  may  be  accessed  di¬ 
rectly  or  through  the  Compu¬ 
Serve  network  at  1200/2400 
baud.  For  further  information 
call  The  WELL  at  415  332- 


The  Best-Laid 
Plans 

With  all  the  time  and  effort 
that  go  into  creating  mi¬ 
nutely  detailed  computer  models  of 
corporate  networking  needs,  why 
is  capacity  planning  still  such  an 
imprecise  art?  According  to  a  re¬ 
cent  report  from  Temple,  Barker  & 
Sloane/Strategic  Planning  Associ¬ 
ates  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  the  prob¬ 
lem  lies  in  the  very  complexity  of 
the  models  themselves.  Their  level 
of  detail  (many  calculate  each 
transaction’s  capacity  require¬ 
ments  to  two  or  three  decimal 
points)  creates  the  illusion  of  ac¬ 
curacy  without  validating  the  un¬ 
derlying  data. 

“The  workload  estimates  that 
form  the  models’  underlying  as¬ 
sumptions  are  at  best  suspect  and 
at  worst  completely  unreliable,” 
said  Daniel  W.  Jinks,  a  senior  TBS 
associate.  According  to  Jinks,  such 
inaccuracies  can  be  magnified  by 
as  much  as  40  or  50  percent  when 
the  workload  estimates  are  trans¬ 
lated  into  estimates  of  computer 
transactions.  “The  key  to  better 
capacity  forecasts  therefore  lies 
not  in  fine-tuning  the  model,  as 
many  planners  believe,  but  rather 
in  fine-tuning  the  workload  esti¬ 
mates.”  ■■ 
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Introdud 


The  Wms  Most  Si 


Big  or  small,  young  or  old,  the  most  successful 
companies  in  the  world  have  something  in  common: 
Computer  Associates  software. 


Banking. 


CA90s 


CAs  Computing 
Architecture  For 
The  90s  protects 
and  enhances  the 
value  oj every  CA 
software  solution. 


Of  the  top  100  financial  institutions  in 
the  banking  industry,  more  than  80 
are  using  CA-INFOPOINT.®  It’s  the  most 
advanced  and  efficient  banking  software 
solution  ever  developed. 

Every  day,  CA-INFOPOINT ’s  series  of 
integrated  components  help  more  than  800 
financial  institutions  minimize  operating 
costs,  strengthen  assets,  increase  market 
share  and  streamline  their  organizations. 

Aerospace &Defense.  JES2 

again  successfully  outbid 
the  competition  all  have 
one  thing  in  common: 
CA-CAS/AD.® 

It’s  the  most  advanced 
and  feature-rich 
Aerospace  &  Defense 
MRP  II  manufacturing 
and  financial  manage¬ 
ment  software  available. 

CA-CAS/AD  gives  the 
leading  firms  all  the  tools 
they  need  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  their 
people,  capital  and 
processes  while 
complying  with  DOD 
regulations. 


Financial. 


Wherever  you  find  successful 
companies  you’ll  always  be  sure  to 

find  something  else: 

The  Masterpiece®  series  of  financial  software. 

Across  every  major  hardware  platform,  Masterpiece 
offers  a  single,  comprehensive  approach  to  corporate 
financial  accounting  needs  including:  General  Ledger 
and  Financial  Reporting,  Purchasing  and  Payables 
Management,  Receivables  and  Credit  Management, 


‘ 


ations  Software  Behind 


Fixed  Asset  Accounting,  Order  and  Inventory 
Management,  and  Project  and  Labor  Cost  Tracking. 

Manufacturing.  S£TW'S 

automobile  manufacturer  received  industry  recognition 
for  being  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  successful 
manufacturers  in  the  world.  And  it  was  no  surprise  that 
they  did  it  with  our  CA-CAS®  manufacturing  software. 
CA-CAS  is  a  comprehensive  on-line,  close-loop, 

■  net-change  MRP  II  computerized 
manufacturing  management 
I  system.  It  gives  the  world’s 
I  leading  manufacturers  the  vital 
I  planning  and  control  informa- 
1  tion  needed  to  achieve  Total 
Quality,  Just-In-Time,  and  Com¬ 
puter  Integrated  Manufacturing. 


-pw  •  From  sales  forecast  to  shipping 

UlSlilDUuOn,  to  invoice,  CA’s  physical 
distribution  software,  CA-DMSf  offers  a  comprehensive 
and  integrated  warehouse  management  solution.  Across 
a  broad  spectrum  of  industries,  CA-DMS  is  helping  the 
leading  firms  speed  up  delivery,  streamline  costs  and 
maximize  resources.  In  a  business  world  where  time  is  a 
critical  resource,  CA-DMS  gives  our  clients  a  distinct, 
strategic  advantage. 

Human 
Resources. 

Some  of  the  smartest  compan¬ 
ies  around  take  care  of  their 
most  important  resource  with 
software  from  Computer 
Associates.  From  the  initial 
interview  to  retirement, 

CA-HRS®  offers  a  full-cycle, 
integrated,  human  resources 
management  system 
including:  Payroll  and  Person¬ 
nel  Management,  Applicant 
Tracking  and  Requisition 
Control  and  Position-based 
Budgetary  Control. 

For  more  information  on 

any  of  our  proven,  application  software  solutions  call 
1-800-645-3003.  Call  today  and  learn  the  difference 
between  software 
forbusiness-and 
software  for 


success. 


©  1990  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  NY  11530-4787 
All  trade  names  referenced  are  either  the  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  the  respective 
manufacturer. 


TRENDLINES 


nrwnre 


Don’t  Call  Me  Chief; 


□ 


ichael  Simmons,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president 
at  the  Bank  of  Boston, 
will  acknowledge  that  he  is  the 
bank’s  CIO — but  he  doesn’t 
like  the  title,  and  neither  do  a 
number  of  other  banking  IS 
managers.  (See  “Deposits  and 
Withdrawals,”  Page  42.) 

Bank  CIOs  find  the  title 
confining.  As  Walter  Leonard, 
executive  vice  president  at 
First  Wachovia  Corp.  in  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  N.C.,  explained 
it:  “The  title  would  tend  to 
limit  my  perspective  ...  if  I 
saw  myself  as  a  CIO.  I  see 
myself  as  a  part  of  the  man¬ 
agement  team  of  the  whole 
company,  and  not  just  focused 
on  information  services.  ” 
Worse,  in  the  banking  in¬ 
dustry,  “CIO”  is  considered 
an  arrogant  title,  said  Colin 
Crook,  chairman  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  committee  at  New 
York-based  Citicorp.  “It’s 


very  hard  to  say  that  you 
manage  information  in  the 
bank,”  Crook  explained.  “In¬ 
formation  is  managed  by  the 
operations.  It’s  absolutely  in¬ 
trinsic  to  the  businesses.  So  if 
you  say  you  are  the  chief  in¬ 
formation  officer  and  someone 
else  is  managing  global  cash 
management — what  do  you 


Don’t  Leave  Home— Ever 


Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.,  a  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.-based  research 
and  consulting  firm,  is  touting 
what  might  be  called  “virtual  trav¬ 
el”  as  the  cure  for  a  variety  of  ills, 
chief  among  them  “overburdened 
transportation  systems” — high¬ 
ways  and  related  infrastructure  fa¬ 
cilities. 

The  increased  use  of  telecom¬ 
munications  as  a  travel  alternative 
would  also  have  far-ranging  conse¬ 
quences  for  such  problems  as  pol¬ 
lution  and  diminished  productivity. 
According  to  the  AOL  report  (“Can 
Telecommunications  Solve  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Transportation  Problems?”), 
a  10  to  20  percent  substitution  of 


telecom  for  travel  activities  could 
yield  annual  benefits  of  as  much 
as  $23  billion. 

In  addition  to  reduced  demand 
on  the  nation’s  highways  and  by¬ 
ways,  the  study  of  ADL  clients  pro¬ 
jected  an  estimated  reduction  of 
1.8  million  tons  of  pollutants,  3.5 
billion  gallons  of  gasoline  and  3.1 
billion  hours  of  time  that  people 
could  apply  either  to  added  pro¬ 
ductivity  or  to  leisure.  The  report 
concentrated  on  four  travel-substi¬ 
tution  areas:  working  at  home, 
shopping  at  home,  videoconferenc¬ 
ing  and  electronic  data  transport 
(reducing  the  need  to  transport 
paper).  ■■ 


think  [he  or  she]  is  doing?  You 
can’t  say  you’re  managing 
their  information — they’re  do¬ 
ing  it.” 

Robert  N.  Gilmore,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  at  Core- 
States  Financial  Corp.  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  agrees  with  Crook. 
Gilmore  rose  through  the  IS 
side  of  the  bank  and  now  holds 
a  position  where  more  groups 
than  just  IS  report  to  him,  so 
the  title  wouldn’t  fit  anyway. 
But  Gilmore  added  that  “even 
when  I  was  just  a  technology 
officer,  I  didn’t  particularly 
like  [the  title  of  CIO].  Infor¬ 
mation  is  not  something  that  I 
feel  is  property  to  the  guy 
who  runs  technology.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  corporation,  and 
everybody  [in  the  bank]  is  an 
information  officer.  ”  ■■ 


But  If  You  Do 
Leave  Home, 

Call  Ahead 

Hyatt  Hotels  Corp.  is  offering 
members  of  its  frequent- 
guest  program  the  option  of 
checking  in  by  telephone  before 
arriving  at  the  hotel.  By  calling  1- 
800-CHECK-IN,  Hyatt  Gold  Pass¬ 
port  holders  can  not  only  spare 
themselves  the  ordeal  of  standing 
in  a  line  with  other  people,  they 
can  specify  a  certain  kind  of  room 
(no  smoking,  corner  or  deluxe  ac¬ 
commodations)  and  assure  its 
availability,  even  for  late  arrival. 
Requests  to  use  upgrade  certifi¬ 
cates  or  for  special  amenities  can 
also  be  made  through  1-800- 
CHECK-IN.  Upon  arrival  at  the  ho¬ 
tel,  all  that  remains  is  for  the 
guest  to  stop  by  a  special  check-in 
desk,  present  a  credit  card,  sign  a 
completed  registration  form  and 
pick  up  the  key. 

The  service  was  inaugurated 
late  last  year  based  on  Hyatt  re¬ 
search  in  which  business  travelers 
cited  the  check-in  process  as  one 
of  the  major  hassles  of  business 
travel.  There  is  no  fee  for  join¬ 
ing  the  Gold  Passport  pro¬ 
gram.  ■■ 


A  Call  for  Papers 


The  Association  for  Information  and  Image  Management  is  asking  for 
papers  for  its  1992  conference,  to  be  held  in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  June 
22  to  25.  Of  particular  interest  are  papers  addressing  information  and 
image  management  applications,  case  studies,  enabling  technologies  or 
methodologies. 

Interested  speakers  must  submit  a  completed  Abstract  Submission  Kit 
by  June  7,  1991.  To  request  a  kit,  send  name,  title,  name  of  organization, 
address  and  phone  and  fax  numbers  to  AIIM’s  Education  Department  via 
fax  at  301  587-2711,  or  call  301  587-8202.  ■■ 
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A  recent  study  of  over  4,000  Datamation  Magazine  subscribers  Oracle  Financials  are  the  first  major  accounting  software  with  1-2-3 

named  Oracle  Financials  as  the  accounting  software  they  are  most  and  Macintosh-like  menus.  To  give  users  unprecedented  ease  of  use. 

Like  all  Oracle  products,  Oracle 
Financials  run  on  virtually  any 
computer  you  have  today,  or  will 
have  tomorrow.  On  mainframes  or 
low  cost  minicomputers,  work- 

industry  accounting  software  based  on  modem  relational  technology.  stations  and  PCs.  So  you  can  use  the  computer  or  group  of  computers 

In  other  words,  the  modem  alternative  to  the  ineffective,  unresponsive  that  makes  the  most  sense  for  your  company  and  your  budget, 

accounting  software  built  in  the  1970’s.  But  more  than  just  software,  Oracle  provides  the  education,  con- 

Whether  you’re  a  growing  enterprise  or  a  giant  conglomerate,  suiting  and  support  services  to  maximize  your  success  with  Oracle 

Oracle  Financials  can  be  quickly  con¬ 
figured  to  do  business  the  way  you 
want.  Then  altered  or  extended  as 
your  needs  change.  All  without  pro¬ 
gramming. 

Oracle  Financials  are  powerful 
enough  to  do  large-scale,  multi¬ 
national,  decentralized  accounting. 

So  large  companies  can  use  them  in 
all  their  international  and  domestic 
divisions,  subsidiaries  and  depart¬ 
ments.  Which  means  everybody  gets 
the  information  they  need,  when  they 
need  it.  Even  headquarters. 


were  asked  “Do  you  have  in  use  now,  or  do  you  plan  to  use  initially  in  1990/91, 

Financial/Accounting  software  with  your  minicomputer/workstation  system?* 

©1 991  Oracle  Corporation.  Oracle  and  Oracle  Financials  are  registered  trademarks  of  Oracle  Corporation.  ASK  is  a  trademark  of  ASK  Computer  Systems,  Inc.  Computer 
Associates  is  a  trademark  of  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  Datamation  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Cahners-Ziff  Publishing.  IBM  is  a  trademark  of  International 
Business  Machines.  PNS  is  a  trademark  of  Pansophic,  Inc.  SSA  is  a  trademark  of  Systems  Software  Associates,  Inc.  ^©Datamation  Mini/Micro  Survey-  September  1 990. 
Call  1-800-ORACLE1  for  hardware  and  software  requirements.  *ln  Canada  please  call  1-800-668-8925  for  product  and  seminar  information. 


IN  USE 


PLANNED 
FOR  90/91 


SSA  0.9  % 
PNS  0.8  % 

OTHER 


IBM  8.9  % 


technology.  In  fact,  over  one-third  of 
the  8,000  people  at  Oracle  are  devoted 
to  customer  service. 

Call  us,  to  register  for  a  free  Oracle 
Financials  Seminar  in  your  area. 

1-800-633-1059  Ext-9620 

You’ll  see  why  Oracle  is 
accounting  for  all  the  growth  in 
accounting. 

OR  AC  LG 


Computer  Associates  5.6 ' 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


ASK  1.1  % 
SSA  2.1  % 
PNS  1.1  % 

OTHER 


Irands  cited  when  4,062  Datamation  Magazine  subscribers 


likely  to  buy  this  year. 

Which  isn’t  surprising,  when  you 
consider  everything  they  have  to  offer. 

Oracle  Financials  are  the  first  com¬ 
plete  and  integrated  family  of  cross- 


Datamation  states 
“Oracle  is  the  only 
clear  winner’  in 
accounting  software. 


RESEARCH 


TRENDLINES 


Leading-Edge 

Diagnostics 


Df  a  car  could  tell  its  own¬ 
er  when  it  needed  ser¬ 
vice  or  was  about  to 
break  down,  a  driver  could 
save  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
dollars  a  year.  A  building 
wired  with  a  security  system 
that  could  recognize  and  diag¬ 
nose  a  potential  electrical 
problem  would  be  less  vulner¬ 
able  to  burglars.  These  exam¬ 
ples  illustrate  the  theory  be¬ 
hind  the  Carnegie  Group’s 
plan  to  link  neural  networks 
and  knowledge -based  diagnos¬ 
tic  system  technologies  in  a 
single  software  technology. 

Neural  networks  are  able  to 
recognize  patterns  and  learn 
from  experience.  Knowledge- 
based  systems  can  use  knowl¬ 
edge  gleaned  from  experts  to 
provide  explanations,  make  di¬ 
agnoses  and  perform  sequen¬ 
tial  actions.  The  work  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Carnegie  Group, 
a  software  firm  based  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  will  investigate  a  hy¬ 
brid  system  where  neural  net¬ 
works  would  perform  an  initial 
diagnosis  on  a  machine  or  sys¬ 
tem  via  signal  recognition  of 
changes  in  acoustics,  vibra¬ 
tions,  temperature  and  elec¬ 
trical  patterns.  A  linked 
knowledge-based  system 
would  then  perform  follow-up 


tests  leading  to  a  specific  diag¬ 
nosis  and  repair  strategy.  The 
hybrid  technology  would  be 
used  to  build  software  sys¬ 
tems  that  do  not  require  hu¬ 
man  operators  for  use  in  haz¬ 
ardous  tasks,  and  for 
situations  where  signal  data 
and  expert  knowledge  must 
be  used  together  for  a  defini¬ 
tive  diagnosis  and  repair  pro¬ 
cedure. 

According  to  Dennis  Ya- 
blonsky,  president  and  CEO 
of  the  Carnegie  Group,  such 
hybrid  systems  would  have  a 
wide  range  of  diagnostic  uses. 
They  could  be  used  for  securi¬ 
ty — detecting  developing 
component  failures  in  such 
complex  machinery  as  de¬ 
fense-deployed  radar  systems 
before  they  actually  fail.  The 
systems  could  also  be  used  to 
detect  potential  problems  on 
the  factory  floor  in  discrete 
and  process  manufacturing, 
lowering  the  costs  associated 
with  repair  and  downtime. 

The  work,  which  is  being 
supported  by  a  $225,000 
grant  from  the  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation,  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  phase  of  research  begun 
in  April  1989.  The  NSF  fund¬ 
ed  the  first  phase  of  the  study 
as  well.  ■■ 


Career  Moves 


In  case  you  missed  it . . .  Allan  Drtchfield,  MCI  Communications  Corp.’s 
pioneering  IS  chief,  has  moved  to  the  top  IS  post  at  Progressive  Corp., 
a  fast-growing  Mayfield  Heights,  Ohio,  insurance  company  specializing  in 
covering  high-risk  drivers  (see  “Risky  Business,’’  CIO,  March  1990). 

Drtchfield  presided  over  the  increasingly  strategic  role  of  IS  at  MCI 
during  a  period  of  intense  growth.  “Five  years  ago,  we  might  have  had  a 
dozen  products,”  he  said  for  the  1989  CI0-100;  “now  we  have  195.” 

Progressive  is  scarcely  less  IS-reliant  than  MCI,  having  used  technol¬ 
ogy  with  great  success  to  manipulate  a  highly  challenging  niche  market  ■■ 


Special  Bat  Contest 


The  following  press  release  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  mail:  “[Company 
name  deleted]  recently  delivered  a 
machine  vision  system  which  veri¬ 
fies  the  installation  of  a  thrust  and 
a  batwing  washer  on  either  side  of 
a  gear.  The  system  is  able  to  verify 
both  the  order  of  assembly  and  the 
orientation  of  the  batwing  wash¬ 


ers.  Inspection  time  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  1.5  seconds.” 

This,  of  course,  makes  a  weird 
kind  of  sense,  and  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  it  represents  an  innovation 
of  some  sort.  If  someone  can  shed 
further  light  upon  the  exact  nature 
of  the  innovation,  we  are  prepared 
to  honor  the  best  explanation  with 
a  genuine  CIO  coffee  mug  and  pub¬ 
lication  in  a  future  issue.  In  case 
of  a  tie,  the  decision  of  the  judges 
is  final. 

Send  entries  to:  Bat  Contest, 
c/o  CIO,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path, 
P.O.  Box  9208,  Framingham, 

Mass.  01701. 

Go  ahead.  Drive  us  batty.  Hi 


Stupid  Job-Applicant  Tricks 


While  the  typical  job  interview  is  a  tense  and  formal  affair,  on  occa¬ 
sion  it  can  seem  like  an  audition  for  “America’s  Funniest  People” 
or  an  excursion  into  the  bizarre,  misguided  and  desperate. 

The  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  temporary  service  Accountemps  asked  more 
than  200  executives  to  recount  the  most  unusual  thing  they  had  wit¬ 
nessed  or  heard  of  happening  during  a  job  interview.  Respondents  de¬ 
scribed  everything  from  a  woman 
who  tried  to  sell  the  interviewer  cos¬ 
metics  to  a  man  who  displayed  a  tat¬ 
too  of  his  girlfriend’s  name  to  prove 
his  loyalty. 

Candidates  have  tried  bribery 
(one  man  offered  his  interviewer 
free  ballroom  dancing  lessons  and 
started  demonstrating)  and  threats 
(an  applicant  indicated  that  if  he 


wasn’t  hired,  the  company’s  future  would  be  jeopardized  for  “confidential 
reasons”).  One  man  showed  up  late  because  he  locked  his  clothes  in  his 
closet.  One  left  dry  cleaning  tags  on  his  clothes  as  a  testament  to  his  hy¬ 
giene.  Another  brought  in  his  five  children  and  a  cat. 

Then  there  was  the  woman  who  arrived  for  her  interview  with  a  snake 
around  her  neck.  She  should  have  saved  that  ploy  for  the  salary  negotia¬ 
tions. 
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SHOWME  HOW  INTEQRAL’S  NEWSYSTEMS  LOOK  AND  WORK 
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Integral’s  new  financial,  human  resource, 
manufacturing  and  distribution  systems  look 
and  work  like  nothing  you’ve  ever  seen 
before.  Graphic  color  screens  replace  old 
character-based  views.  Easy  point-and-click 
mouse  commands  outmode  cumbersome 
codes.  And  flexible  panels  and  windows 
present  data  just  the  way  you  want  to  see  it. 

Integral’s  systems  integrate  IBM  main¬ 
frame  and  midrange  data  with  Microsoft 
Windows  on  your  workstations.  They  capital¬ 
ize  on  sophisticated  cooperative  processing  to 
streamline  the  way  you  assemble  data  on  your 
desktop. 

Just  select  and  connect  data  by  pointing 
and  clicking  a  mouse.  Intuitive  pulldown 
menus,  file  folders,  icons  and  pushbuttons 
prompt  and  guide  you  all  along  the  way.  No 


Presenting  a  whole 
new  way  to  work 
with  financial,  human 
resource,  distribution 
and  manufacturing 
systems. 

programming.  No  transaction  codes  to  leam. 
And,  once  you  know  how  to  navigate  through 
one  application,  you  know  how  to  navigate 
all  other  Integral  systems. 

Implementation  is  easy,  and  we  protect 
your  software  investment,  too.  Integral 
systems  are  designed  to  extend  their  innova¬ 


tive  graphic  facilities  across  all  the  applica¬ 
tions  in  your  business  environment. 

You  can  expect  many  other  significant 
financial  advantages  throughout  your  organi¬ 
zation.  Integral’s  new  systems  stimulate 
faster  response  time,  greater  user  productiv¬ 
ity,  more  efficient  host  processing  and  lower 
training  costs. 

Naturally,  all  Integral  systems  are 
designed  to  Common  User  Access  (CUA) 
standards  to  guarantee  SAA  compliance. 

Explore  the  possibilities.  For  a 
brochure,  please  call  800/824-8199. 

In  California,  dial  800/824-8198,  in 
Canada,  415/939-3900. 

INTEGRAL 
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INSIGHTS 


Refining  the  Process 


The  effectiveness  of 
strategic  planning  can 
leave  a  lot  to  be 
desired.  By  providing 
relevant  information 
on  the  front  end  and 
tracking  results  as  they 
develop,  the  CIO  can 
help  align  a  company’s 
plans,  products  and 
markets. 

BY  JOHN  B.  BISHOP 


he  single  most  vaunted, 
highly  touted  management 
innovation  of  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  century  has  been  the 
use  of  strategic  planning  to 
ensure  congruence  among  a  com¬ 
pany's  plans,  products  and  markets. 
Two  of  the  most  common  reasons 
that  strategic  plans  fail  to  yield  ex¬ 
pected  results  are  a  lack  of  meaning¬ 
ful,  timely  information  during  the 
planning  process,  and  the  inability  of 
information  systems  to  track  results 
across  new  dimensions  as  plans  are 
developed  and  executed. 

In  the  rush  to  attain  the  planning 
answer,  strategic  decisions  are  too 
often  made  based  on  “information 
available.”  The  early  involvement  of 
IS  managers  could  strengthen  deci¬ 
sion-making  by  making  available 
more  detailed,  complete  information. 
Similarly,  the  company’s  information¬ 


gathering  infrastructure  is  often  un¬ 
able  to  track  performance  data  along 
the  new  parameters  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
revised  strategies. 

The  solution  to  both  these  prob¬ 
lems  lies  in  a  more  proactive  role  for 
the  CIO  and  the  IS  organization  in 
strategic  planning.  It  requires  that 
the  •  IS  staff  understands  both  the 
process  of  strategic  planning  and  how 
to  stake  out  its  own  role  in  strategy 
planning  and  execution. 

Essentially,  strategic  planning  is  a 
more  holistic  way  of  looking  at  a 
company’s  markets  and  the  internal 
and  external  factors  that  influence  fu¬ 
ture  success  and  growth.  IS  plays  a 
critical  support  role  in  such  analysis 
by  providing  internal  information  and 
facilitating  the  comparison  of  com¬ 
pany  operating  data  with  market  and 
competitive  trends. 

Strategic  planning  in  its  most  basic 
form  attempts  to  answer  three  ques¬ 
tions:  What  and  where  are  the  most 
attractive  potential  markets  in  terms 
of  growth  and  profitability?  What  is 
the  company’s  relative  current  posi¬ 
tion  in  those  markets?  What  must  be 
done  to  take  advantage  of  the  most 
profitable  growth  opportunities? 

Answering  the  first  question  re¬ 
quires  analyzing  external  information 
about  industry  trends.  The  answer  to 
the  second  will  be  based  heavily  on 
internal  performance  detail  and  com¬ 
petitor  analysis.  It  frequently  re¬ 
quires  realignment  of  internal  oper¬ 
ations  data  in  order  to  compare  a 
company’s  market,  financial  and  op¬ 
erating  performance  along  market 
segment  dimensions  to  that  of  com¬ 
petitors  and  the  needs/expectations 
of  specific  customer  groups.  Deter¬ 
mining  the  third  involves  the  analysis 
of  potential  actions  and  the  incre¬ 
mental  cost  of  marketing  and  operat¬ 
ing  changes.  This  more  efficiently  fo¬ 
cuses  resources  on  the  needs  and 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ALAN  MAZZETTI 


The  world,  accc 
to  your  current 
information  system 


The  world,  according 
to  the  R/2  System 


Integrated  business  information.  It's  a  major  competitive 
advantage  in  today's  global  marketplace. 

That's  why  8  of  the  top  1 0  Fortune  500  companies  already 
use  the  R/2  System  from  SAP. 

The  R/2  System  is  an  enterprise-wide  software  solution.  It's 
unique  in  integrating  key  business  functions,  worldwide. 

The  result  is  a  complete,  global  picture.  With  accurate,  up-to- 
the-minute  information.  Available  anywhere. 

With  European  origins  and  worldwide  presence,  SAP 
understands  the  challenges  of  international  business. 

Add  1 8  years  of  continuous  development  and  unmatched 
support,  and  you  begin  to  see  why  the  R/2  System  is  the  global  soflware 
strategy  for  1 300  companies  around  the  world. 

To  find  out  more,  call  (800)  388-2235  in  the  U.S.;  in 
Canada,  call  (800)  263-1337. 


SAP  America,  Inc. 

International  Court  One,  1 00  Stevens  Drive,  Lester,  PA  19113 

SAP  Canada,  Inc. 

41  20  Yonge  Street,  Suite  41 6,  North  York,  Ont.  M2P  2B8 


SAP.  THE  POWER  OF  GLOBAL  VISION.™ 


Subsidiaries  of  SAP  AG  Walldorf,  West  Germany  ©  1 990,  SAP  America,  Inc. 


expectations  of  customer  groups  in 
order  to  gain  competitive  advantage. 

The  CIO  interested  in  strategic 
planning  must  be  aware  of  the  infor¬ 
mation-related  problems  involved. 
The  grouping  of  customers  into  mar¬ 
ket  segments  for  strategic  analysis 
may  differ  markedly  from  the  way  a 
company  reports  operating  perfor¬ 
mance  information.  Market  informa¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  collected  and 
arrayed  along  market  segment  defini¬ 
tions  that  may  be  quite  different  from 
the  way  company  divisions  track 
profit,  sales,  expense  and  related  op¬ 
erating  data. 

For  strategic  analysis,  this  seg¬ 
mentation  structure  should  be  based 
on  the  criteria  that  influence  custom¬ 
ers’  buying  decisions.  This  will  often 
require  combining  information  about 
customers  differently  than  if  it  were 
to  be  used  for  operating  performance 
tracking.  For  example,  information 
systems  readily  tell  us  what  products 


Lrompt  and  adequate 
tracking  information 
can  help  a  company 
avoid  wasting  its 
resources  and 
jeopardizing  its  market 
performance . 

of  a  particular  division  were  sold  and 
at  what  volume  and  price.  The  stra¬ 
tegic  questions  to  be  answered  are, 
“Which  customers  bought  them  and 
what  characteristics  do  they  have  in 
common?”  and  “What  is  unique  about 
this  group  of  customers  and  the  way 
they  buy  from  us?” 

The  likely  mismatch  of  market  and 
business  information  is  instantly  obvi¬ 
ous  when  answering  the  question: 
Where  is  our  performance  relative  to 
the  market  segment  size,  growth  and 
profitability? 

At  this  point  it  is  of  limited  strate¬ 
gic  value  to  know  that  Division  A  sold 
$64  million  of  X  and  Y  products  un¬ 
less  those  sales  can  be  related  to 


market  share  in  the  specific  seg¬ 
ments  into  which  they  were  sold. 

Lack  of  effective  CIO  support  can 
result  in  haphazard  decisions  about 
market  priorities  based  on  question¬ 
able  information,  or  a  costly  and 
time-consuming  manual  retabulation 
of  market  and  operating  data. 

There  are  a  number  of  steps  the 
CIO  can  take  to  strengthen  his 
or  her  role  in  the  planning  pro¬ 
cess.  First,  IS  managers  must  be 
designated  to  work  with  those  who 
manage  the  planning  process  to  en¬ 
sure  that  they  understand  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  information  processing  re¬ 
quirements.  This  is  true  whether  the 
company  has  a  formal  annual  planning 
cycle  or  is  undertaking  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  on  a  task-force  basis. 

IS  people  lend  credibility  to  the 
methodology  and  results  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  and  can  recommend  cost-effec¬ 
tive  alternatives  for  obtaining  data. 
They  can  ensure  that  planning  sched¬ 
ules  realistically  reflect  the  time  and 
resources  required  to  produce  plan¬ 
ning  information  or,  at  a  minimum, 
that  the  risks  of  compressed  sched¬ 
ules  are  understood. 

IS  staff  can  also  help  set  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  analysis  formats  when 
strategic  planning  teams  or  task 
forces  are  designated.  Strategic  plan¬ 
ning  information  requirements  can 
differ  significantly  from  the  usual  for¬ 
mats  for  collecting,  tracking  and  re¬ 
porting  business  unit  performance 
data. 

IS  team  members  must  identify 
not  only  what  information  is  required 
but  in  what  “cuts”  (by  size  of  cus¬ 
tomer,  system  configuration,  geo¬ 
graphic  location,  etc.)  it  is  most  use¬ 
fully  delivered.  They  can  suggest 
alternate  ways  of  obtaining  available 
information  and  relating  it  to  the  stra¬ 
tegic  questions  under  consideration. 
Their  contribution  in  terms  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  need  for  costly  manual  tabula¬ 
tion  exercises  can  be  substantial. 

As  part  of  the  senior  team,  the 
CIO  should  make  clear  the  value  to 
be  gained  from  IS’s  full  involvement. 
When  consultants  are  participating, 
they  know  well  the  risks  of  inad¬ 
equate  information  management  sup¬ 
port  for  such  studies.  Regrettably, 
some  will  take  shortcuts  or  settle  for 


rough  estimates’  when  data  is  unavail¬ 
able  in  scheduled  time  frames.  Many 
CIOs  recognize  their  responsibility 
for  the  completeness,  accuracy  and 
integrity  of  information  used  by  their 
companies  and  can  leverage  this  role 
to  position  their  people  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  effort.  This  posture  is  enhanced 
when  the  CIO  shares  fiduciary  ac¬ 
countability  with  a  CFO. 

Strategic  planning  efforts  frequent¬ 
ly  result  in  new  organizational  struc¬ 
tures  and  different  ways  of  measuring 
corporate  and  business  unit  perfor¬ 
mance  according  to  new  market  seg¬ 
ments.  Lengthy  time  lags  between 
the  implementation  of  a  new  strategy 
and  the  availability  of  results  can  be 
costly  in  terms  of  corporate  re¬ 
sources  and  market  effectiveness. 
The  CIO  can  take  a  lead  role  in  iden¬ 
tifying  the  time  and  resources  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  the  desired  results  of 
a  new  strategy  as  well  as  in  providing 
information  on  its  effectiveness. 

Even  strategies  with  a  high  likeli¬ 
hood  of  success  can  fail.  Prompt  and 
adequate  tracking  information  can 
help  a  company  avoid  wasting  its  re¬ 
sources  and  jeopardizing  its  market 
performance.  As  new  target  markets 
emerge  during  the  planning  process 
and  as  operations  benchmarks  used 
by  successful  competitors  become 
clear,  the  IS  staff  begins  to  formulate 
measurement  and  tracking  systems 
to  report  success  in  critical  areas  of 
the  strategies. 

Finally,  the  IS  organization  must 
thoroughly  understand  the  objectives 
and  planning  process  techniques  be¬ 
ing  used.  The  most  successful  plan¬ 
ning  efforts  generally  include  a  com¬ 
plete  orientation  of  both  the  central 
planning  team  (usually  marketing  or 
corporate  planning  directed)  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  such  critical  sup¬ 
port  organizations  as  IS  and  finance. 

While  strategic  planning  is  not  new 
to  American  business,  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  its  use  leaves  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  One  critical  step  to  increase  that 
effectiveness  is  to  better  prepare  and 
involve  the  corporate  groups  that  con¬ 
tribute  vital  skills  and  information.  [ck3 


John  B.  Bishop  is  president  of  J.B. 
Bishop  Associates  in  Essex  Fells, 
N.J.,  a  firm  specializing  in  business- 
and  market-strategy  consulting. 
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Right  now.  This  second.  You  can 
anticipate  your  competitor’s  next 
move.  Read  about  a  revolution¬ 
ary  breakthrough  technology.  Or  gather 
intelligence  that  can  help  build  a  success¬ 
ful  marketing  strategy. 

You  can  pan  the  rivers  of  information  at 
your  disposal  and  sift  out  only  the  valuable 
nuggets  that  matter  most.  Long  before 
others  in  your  industry. 

NewsFlash  gives  you  that  power. 

NewsFlash,  the  electronic  clipping  service 
from  NewsNet,®  brings  you  all  the  breaking 
news  on  topics  you  specify.  Often  before 
it’s  in  print.  The  instant  your  subjects  make 
news,  you  can  read  about  it.  Because 


NewsFlash  has  no  time  embargoes. 

You  don’t  have  to  look  for 
the  news,  it  looks  for  you. 

NewsFlash  continuously  scans  the  News- 
Net  database,  even  while  you’re  offline. 
And  flashes  the  news  you  need  right  to 
your  PC.  Or  even  throughout  your  LAN. 
You’ll  have  instant  access  to  14  domestic 
and  international  newswires.  And  over  350 
industry-specific  newsletters  and  trade 
publications.  All  full-text,  in-depth  reports 
written  by  the  most  respected  experts  in 
the  field. 

Get  the  facts  that  can  put  you  ahead. 

It’s  that  simple.  Every  minute.  Every  hour. 
Of  every  day.  NewsFlash  collects  the 


Sets  of  news  you  need.  And  delivers 
itest,  right  to  your  PC. 

Call  us  and  we’ll  prove  it.  Mention  this  ad 
and  we’ll  put  you  online  for  a  free  demon¬ 
stration.  Right  now.  Right  over  the  phone. 

Call  toll-free: 

(800)  345-1301 

Outside  US:  (215)  527-8030 


NewsNet  Knows  It  NowSM 

945  Haverford  Road,  Bryn  Mawr,  PA  19010 
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The  Nuggets. 
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OUTLOOK 


The  changing  IS 
leadership  role  is 
causing  a  tug-of-war 
between  CEOs’ 
demands  and  CIOs’ 
expectations.  A  recent 
survey  profiles  the 
newest  IS  combatants 
and  suggests  ways  to 
end  the  conflict. 

BY  LYNDA  M.  APPLEGATE  AND 
JOYCE  J.  ELAM 


Faced  with  the  growing  stra¬ 
tegic  importance  and  perva¬ 
siveness  of  information  tech¬ 
nology,  senior  executives 
have  been  forced  to  rethink 
the  role  of  IT  and  of  the  information 
systems  leaders  in  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  When  IT  served  strictly  a  sup¬ 
port  function,  an  IS  leader  could  per¬ 
form  adequately  with  a  modicum  of 
technical  expertise  and  management 
competence.  No  longer.  The  past 
decade  has  hoisted  onto  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  IS  leader  a  new  and  ex¬ 
panded  set  of  responsibilities  that  de¬ 
mands  strong  leadership  skills,  power 
and  business  expertise. 

To  better  understand  these  chang¬ 
ing  requirements  and  how  they  are 
influencing  the  nature  of  roles  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  the  authors  conducted 
a  study  of  64  IS  leaders  who  as¬ 
sumed  their  positions  between  Janu¬ 
ary  1986  and  January  1989.  To  gain  a 
richer  understanding  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  faced  by  new  IS  leaders  and 
the  strategies  they  were  developing 
to  deal  with  these  chal¬ 
lenges,  in-depth  inter¬ 
views  were  conducted 
with  new  IS  leaders  and 
CEOs. 


Who  are  these  new  IS 
leaders? 

Finding  the  ideal  man¬ 
ager  to  lead  an  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  midst  of 
change  is  difficult.  Word 
on  the  street  and  in  the 
popular  press  is  that 
most  companies  are  re¬ 
placing  traditional  IS 
managers  who  have 
strong  technical  back¬ 
grounds  with  senior 
business  executives. 
And  in  an  attempt  to 
shake  up  an  entrenched 
organization,  many  are 


hiring  from  the  outside  rather  than 
promoting  an  internal  candidate. 

But  this  is  not  exactly  what  we 
heard  from  CEOs.  They  said  they 
would  prefer  an  IS  leader  with  both 
strong  business  and  technical  back¬ 
grounds,  but  expected  that  such  indi¬ 
viduals  would  be  hard  to  find.  Although 
most  senior  executives  were  looking 
outside  the  firm,  many  said  they  would 
prefer  a  highly  qualified  internal  can¬ 
didate  who  understood  the  business 
and  had  the  working  relationships 
necessary  to  get  the  job  done. 

Our  survey  bears  out  the  inter¬ 
views.  Clearly  a  strong  business  back¬ 
ground  is  important:  Seventy  percent 
of  the  new  IS  leaders  had  five  or 
more  years  of  general  management 
experience.  Surprisingly,  37  percent 
had  both  strong  business  and  techni¬ 
cal  backgrounds.  Only  30  percent 
rose  to  the  top  leadership  position 
through  the  traditional  IS  function. 

A  slight  majority  of  the  new  lead¬ 
ers  were  internal  hires,  suggesting 
that  companies  looking  to  external 
candidates  might  be  finding  the 
search  disappointing.  A  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  external  hires  followed  the 
firing  or  demotion  of  a  predecessor 
and  the  creation  of  a  new  position. 

Interestingly,  in  a  similar  survey 
conducted  by  the  authors,  94  percent 
of  IS  leaders  who  had  been  in  their 
positions  five  years  or  more  were  in¬ 
ternal  hires.  Approximately  60  per¬ 
cent  had  risen  through  IS  and  pos¬ 
sessed  strong  technical  experience 
but  no  general  business  experience, 
and  only  12  percent  had  both. 

Power  is  an  essential  ingredient 

A  leader  cannot  lead  without  power, 
but  this  power  can  only  be  realized 
by  the  development  and  communica¬ 
tion  of  a  vision  that  is  highly  valued 
by  others  in  the  organization,  and  by 
the  empowerment  of  others  to  initi¬ 
ate  the  actions  needed  to  achieve 
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that  vision.  An  effective  leader, 
therefore,  must  develop  and  commu¬ 
nicate  an  agenda  for  action  and  devel¬ 
op  effective  internal  and  external  net¬ 
works  for  carrying  it  out. 

Our  data  suggests  that  our  respon¬ 
dents’  top  priority  was  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  “information”  or  “informa¬ 
tion  technology”  infrastructure  for 
the  company.  This  minor  difference 
in  terminology  reflected  a  major  dif¬ 
ference  in  approach.  New  leaders 
who  had  risen  through  the  IS  organi¬ 
zation  often  used  the  term  “informa¬ 
tion  technology”  and  stressed  the 
technical  standards  and  policies  need¬ 
ed  to  support  business  process  inte¬ 
gration  throughout  the  organization. 
In  contrast,  those  with  strong  busi¬ 
ness  backgrounds  often  used  the 
term  “information”  and  stressed  the 
need  for  shared  information  to  sup¬ 
port  both  business  process  integra¬ 
tion  and  shared  management  deci¬ 
sion-making,  planning  and  control. 

Many  linked  their  information  ar¬ 
chitecture  initiatives  to  corporatewide 
organizational  change  initiatives.  One 
company  that  had  recently  console 
dated  its  three  strategic  business 
units  into  one  global  organization  saw 
IT  as  a  critical  enabler  of  successful 
integration  of  the  reorganized  firm 
and,  paradoxically,  as  a  major  impedi¬ 
ment  to  reorganization  since  each  of 
the  previously  independent  business 
units  had  developed  widely  diverse 
business  and  management  systems. 
Three  of  the  new  IS  leaders  men¬ 
tioned  the  critical  role  the  IS  organi¬ 
zation  would  play  in  corporatewide 
business  process  integration,  rede¬ 
sign,  downsizing  and  delayering. 

Human  resource  management  and 
IT  planning  and  control  tied  for  sec¬ 
ond  place  as  major  initiatives.  Cross¬ 
training  of  business  and  technology 
professionals  to  develop  the  hybrids 
of  the  future  was  the  most  common 
focus  of  the  human  resource  manage¬ 
ment  agenda.  A  number  of  IS  leaders 
were  developing  programs  for  rotat¬ 
ing  IS  professionals  through  business 
positions,  and  some  were  also  devel¬ 
oping  programs  for  rotating  business 
professionals  through  IT. 

The  third  highest  priority  was  the 
linkage  of  IT  and  business  planning 
processes:  the  need  to  take  a  proac¬ 
tive  stance  in  looking  for  ways  that  IT 
can  drive  as  well  as  support  strategy. 


The  importance  of  networking 

When  asked  how  they  planned  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  agendas,  many  of  our 
respondents  stressed  the  importance 
of  sharing  information  with  others  in¬ 
side  and  outside  of  the  corporation, 
including  corporate  senior  manage¬ 
ment,  business  unit  executives  and 


other  influential  managers,  and  IS 
managers  under  their  direct  control. 
Frequently  mentioned  external  net¬ 
work  categories  included  vendors,  IS 
leaders  in  other  companies,  academ¬ 
ics  and  consultants.  Most  of  the  re¬ 
spondents’  time  was  spent  in  internal 
networking  activities. 

But  successful  networking  requires 
power  and  status  within  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  A  sense  of  the  formal  organiza¬ 
tional  power  inherent  in  the  IS  lead¬ 
ership  position  can  be  inferred  from 
reporting  relationships,  membership 
on  the  senior  management  strategic 
policy  committee  and  salary. 

As  similar  studies  have  shown,  the 
percentage  of  IS  leaders  reporting  to 
the  CEO  is  on  the  rise.  In  our  sam¬ 
ple,  27  percent  of  the  respondents 
reported  directly  to  the  CEO,  while 
only  13  percent  of  their  predecessors 
did  so.  In  addition,  nearly  half  of  our 
sample  were  members  of  the  senior 
executive  policy  and  strategy  com¬ 
mittee.  But  only  29  percent  of  inter¬ 
nal  hires  were  members  of  this  group 
while  63  percent  of  external  hires 
were  members. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  se¬ 
nior  IS  leader  is  also  reflected  in  com¬ 
pensation  level.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  our  sample  received  more  than 
$150,000  per  year  in  base  salary;  22 
percent  received  between  $100,000 
and  $150,000  and  only  two  individ¬ 
uals  received  less  than  $100,000. 

Although  new  IS  leaders  are  being 
repositioned  and  compensated  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  strategic  impor¬ 
tance  of  IT,  many  CEOs  continue  to 
evaluate  them  using  traditional  cost- 
effectiveness  measures.  Lack  of  clar¬ 
ity  on  the  evolving  role  of  the  IS 
function  and,  more  critically,  reliance 
on  inappropriate  measures  for  evalu¬ 
ating  the  performance  of  the  function 
and  its  leaders  contribute  to  a  lack  of 
stability  in  the  IS  leadership  role. 

Our  study  showed  a  58  percent 
turnover  rate  among  top  management 
IS  professionals  during  the  1980s. 
Thirty-five  percent  of  the  predeces¬ 
sors  of  the  new  IS  leaders  were  de¬ 
moted  or  dismissed,  confirming  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  and  lack  of  confidence 
in  IS  leadership.  Almost  25  percent 
of  our  respondents’  predecessors  left 
voluntarily,  suggesting  that  dissatis¬ 
faction  on  the  part  of  IS  leaders  may 
also  be  contributing  to  high  turnover. 
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A  recent  Coopers  &  Lybrand  study 
found  that  56  percent  of  IS  leaders 
had  been  with  their  companies  three 
years  or  less  and  that  most  expected 
to  move  to  a  new  position  soon. 
Twenty-seven  percent  cited  “uncer¬ 
tain  job  expectations”  as  contributing 
to  their  decision  to  leave. 

Recommendations  to  leaders 

One  of  our  most  compelling  findings 
is  the  growing  number  of  IS  leaders 
who  combine  business  and  IS  man¬ 
agement  experience.  During  the 
1980s  many  large  companies  found 
their  ability  to  exploit  information 
technology  to  gain  or  sustain  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  seriously  limited 
by  the  lack  of  business  expertise  of 
traditional  IS  leaders.  Many  rushed 
to  hire  business  executives  but  found 
them  ill-equipped  to  deal  with  the 
dizzying  pace  of  technological  evolu¬ 
tion  and  lacking  the  technical  exper¬ 
tise  required  to  make  informed  tech¬ 
nology  management  decisions.  Many 
CEOs  and  senior  business  executives 
now  recognize  the  need  for  IS  lead¬ 
ers  with  both  kinds  of  expertise.  De¬ 
veloping  these  “hybrid”  IS  leaders 
was  a  critical  agenda  initiative. 

Offering  IS  leaders  the  opportunity 
to  participate  on  interfunctional  IT 
management  and  planning  commit¬ 
tees  is  one  way  companies  can  pro¬ 
vide  this  business  education.  Yet  it 
cannot  substitute  for  direct  business 
management  responsibilities.  Innova¬ 
tive  companies  are  recognizing  that 
IT  professionals  at  all  levels  must 
become  more  knowledgeable  about 
the  business.  These  companies  are 
establishing  rotations  in  which  IT 
professionals  assume  responsibility 
for  relevant  business  activities  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  first  three  years  of  their 
careers  and  continuing  throughout 
their  employment.  High-potential  IS 
professionals  receive  significant  busi¬ 
ness  management  experience  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  well.  Managers  of  general 
business  functions  also  require  in¬ 
creased  technical  expertise:  To  meet 
this  need  some  companies  are  rede¬ 
fining  “management  fast-track”  pro¬ 
grams  to  include  direct  responsibility 
for  aspects  of  IS. 

Senior  IS  executives  who  have  not 
broadened  their  experience  in  busi¬ 
ness  operations,  strategy  and  man¬ 
agement  should  develop  a  personal 


career  development  program,  or  risk 
seriously  undermining  their  effective¬ 
ness  and  career  potential,  as  well  as 
the  effectiveness  and  career  potential 
of  those  reporting  to  them. 

Our  study  also  has  implications  for 
executives  who  will  be  filling  senior 
IS  positions  in  the  future.  Many 
CEOs  we  interviewed  sought  individ¬ 
uals  with  strong  business,  technical 
and  organizational  experience.  Exter¬ 
nal  hires,  regardless  of  their  back¬ 
ground,  spent  most  of  their  time  with 
the  IS  unit.  Internal  hires  with  strong 
business  backgrounds  exhibited  more 
balanced  contacts  among  business, 
information  systems  and  corporate 
units.  Senior  business  executives 
charged  with  hiring  new  IS  leaders 
should  carefully  weigh  their  need  for 
organizational  expertise  against  their 
need  to  infuse  new  blood  into  the  IS 
function.  The  opportunity  to  develop 
formal  “leadership  partnerships” 
among  business  and  technology  ex¬ 
ecutives  can  help  to  alleviate  prob¬ 
lems  that  arise  from  lack  of  either 
type  of  experience  while  a  company 
attempts  to  develop  true  hybrids. 

Despite  the  few  well-publicized 
successes,  our  survey  presents  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  on 
the  role  of  the  IS  leader.  Business 
and  IS  leaders  are  attempting  to  clar¬ 
ify  that  role  and  are  instituting  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  explain  the  critical 
intersection  of  technology  and  busi¬ 
ness  at  all  levels.  They  are  also  work¬ 
ing  on  career  development  programs 
to  cultivate  this  understanding 
throughout  the  organization.  But 
much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

This  uncertainty,  together  with  in¬ 
consistent  performance  measure¬ 
ment  systems,  were  major  barriers 
to  success  for  our  survey  respon¬ 
dents.  Simply  elevating  the  reporting 
level  of  IS  leaders,  appointing  them 
to  senior  management  committees 
and  making  their  salaries  commensu¬ 
rate  with  those  of  other  top  manage¬ 
ment  positions  will  not  ensure  that 
new  IS  leaders  will  perform  as  ex¬ 
pected.  Roles  must  be  understood  by 
the  top  management  team  and 
throughout  the  organization.  Agen¬ 
das  for  action  must  also  be  under¬ 
stood  and  shared,  and  performance 
measurement  and  evaluation  criteria 
must  be  consistent  with  the  new 
roles  and  agendas. 


The  poor  promotion  record  for  se¬ 
nior  IS  leaders  should  make  attract¬ 
ing  and  keeping  qualified  individuals  a 
challenge.  The  7  percent  promotion 
rate  for  the  predecessors  of  new  IS 
leaders  in  our  sample  will  be  unac¬ 
ceptable  for  the  new  breed  being 
sought  by  CEOs  of  large  technology- 
dependent  firms. 

Some  closing  thoughts 

There  has  been  much  speculation 
that  as  business  managers  and  profes¬ 
sionals  assume  more  responsibility 
for  IT,  the  IS  leadership  role  may  de¬ 
cline  in  importance.  But  over  the  past 
few  years  we  have  seen  dozens  of  IS 
executives  rise  to  new  positions  of 
prominence  and  influence  over  their 
companies’  strategic  directions. 

We  believe  that  the  continued  im¬ 
portance  of  IT  within  firms  and  the 
rapid  pace  of  IT  evolution  over  the 
next  decades  will  demand  strong 
technology  leadership.  While  com¬ 
panies  may  outsource  routine  IT 
management  concerns,  they  cannot 
abdicate  their  responsibility  for  lead¬ 
ership  of  IT  use  within  the  firm. 
Many  companies  that  have  entered 
into  outsourcing  agreements  did  so 
with  the  intention  of  washing  their 
hands  of  IT  problems.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  these  arrangements  be 
looked  upon  as  “strategic  partner¬ 
ships,  ”  demanding  the  same  high-lev¬ 
el  management  attention  as  other 
strategic  partnerships. 

The  IS  leader  of  the  future  will 
continue  to  need  business  and  techni¬ 
cal  expertise.  In  the  1990s,  the  head 
of  the  IS  function  will  be  asked  to  as¬ 
sume  even  greater  responsibility  for 
business  process  redesign  and  inte¬ 
gration,  and  to  be  a  catalyst  for  orga¬ 
nizational  change.  The  hybrid  IS 
leaders  of  the  future  must  possess 
expertise  in  all  of  these  areas.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  they  must  ensure  that  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  developing  future  lead¬ 
ers  with  this  same  combination  of 
skills.  The  challenge  to  current  IS 
leaders  is  to  prepare  themselves  and 
their  organizations  to  address  these 
issues  today  and  in  the  future,  [cjo] 


Lynda  M.  Applegate  and  Joyce  J. 
Elam  are  professors  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  at  Harvard  Business 
School  and  Florida  International 
University,  respectively. 
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H&W  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

PO  BOX  15190 
BOISE  ID  83715-9984 


66  With  SYSM 
electronic  mail, 
productivity 
is  up,  costs 
are  down 
and  I  have 
more  of  what 
I  really  need 
...time.” 


In  today’s  fast-paced  business  environ¬ 
ment,  time  is  scarce.  Productivity  and  costs 
are  more  important  than  ever.  With  SYSM 
electronic  mail,  your  entire  organization  gains 
the  freedom  to  manage  individual  time  more 
effectively.  When  time  is  managed  effectively, 
productivity  increases  and  expenses  are  cut. 

How  can  SYSM  electronic  mail  do  all  this? 
By  making  communication  easier  than  ever 
before.  With  the  ability  to  exchange  memos, 
forms  and  documents  via  SYSM,  the  futuristic 
“paperless  office”  begins  to  take  shape.  SYSM 
will  eliminate  telephone  tag  and  make  people 
and  information  accessible  from  your  micro  or 
mainframe  terminal. 

SYSM  is  a  CICS-based  electronic  mail 
system  with  ten  optional  interfaces.  If  your 
connectivity  needs  are  unique,  we  can  provide 
a  custom  solution.  SYSM’s  direct  connections 
can  provide  immediate  communication  to  other 
sites,  customers,  suppliers,  or  your  salesforce. 

SYSM  is  time  management  made  easy.  To 
find  out  how  SYSM  can  give  you  more  of  your 
most  valuable  resource,  call  today  to  receive 
free  information. 

SYSM  -  The  electronic  mail  system  that 
delivers  time. 

Call  800-338-6692 

H&W  Computer 
Systems,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  15190 
Boise,  Idaho  8371  0190 
Phone  208-385-0336 


SYSM'  is  a  registered  trademark  ot  H&W  Computer  Systems  Inc 


WHEN  YOUR  EMPLOYEE  IS  ON  THE  TABLE, 
YOU'RE  COUNTING  THE  MINUTES. 

BUT  WHO'S  COUNTING  THE  DOLLARS? 


EDS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corporation.  ©1991  CDS 


Caring  deeply  about  your  employees  and  being  concerned  about  the  skyrocketing 
costs  of  health  care  is  a  conundrum  for  many  corporations.  The  company  that 
finds  ways  to  increase  the  commitment  they  make  to  their  people  while  controlling 
the  cost  of  that  commitment,  is  the  company  with  the  competitive  edge.  EDS  has 
helped  a  variety  of  companies  acquire  this  competitive  edge  with  innovative 
applications  of  information  technology. 

ARE  YOUR  NEEDS  UNIQUE? 

EDS  has  a  well-known  record  of  developing  systems  and  software  for  a 
business’s  individual  needs — not  off-the-shelf,  one-size-fits-all  solutions. 
In  fact,  no  one  else  has  as  much  systems  development  experience  in  as  many 
business  areas  as  EDS. 

CAN  YOUR  SYSTEMS  REALLY  BE  INTEGRATED? 

For  over  28  years  we’ve  been  making  hardware,  software,  communications, 

\ 

process  and  people  work  together  seamlessly.  You  won’t  find  an  information 
technology  company  with  a  longer  or  better  record  of  results. 

IS  MANAGING  YOUR  INFORMATION  MANAGING  YOU? 

Information  that  helps  you  achieve  your  business  goals  is  valuable.  Information 
for  information’s  sake  is  not.  EDS  can  help  evaluate  your  information  technology 
to  make  sure  you  get  more  of  the  former  and  less  of  the  latter. 

SHOULD  YOU  MANAGE  LESS  AND  LEAD  MORE? 

We  provide  systems  management  for  giant  industry  leaders  and  small 
companies  on  their  way  to  becoming  leaders.  So  we  can  help  manage  your 
information  systems  a  little  or  a  lot.  We  work  closely  with  your  people,  to  add 
resources  and  new  technology,  and  to  provide  flexibility,  so  you  can  focus  on 
your  core  business. 

CAN  EDS  PUT  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  TO  WORK  FOR  YOU? 

Keeping  your  eyes  on  the  changing  business  environment  has  never  been 
more  important.  And  even  though  you  can’t  control  change,  you  can  take 
advantage  of  it  with  EDS.  To  learn  more  about  how  we  might  help  you,  write 
EDS,  7171  Forest  Lane,  C2,  Dallas,  TX  75230.  Or  call  (214)  490-2000,  ext.  1402. 


EDS 


TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  CHANGE  SM 


Organizations  are 
combining  imaging 
with  other  technologies 
and  systems  to  solve 
highly  focused 

business  problems  , 

THE 

SHARPER 

IMAGE 


BY  PAUL  KONSTADT 


TT 

sers  of  imaging  technology  have  found  that  it  can  be  far 
more  than  just  an  electronic  tool  to  store  or  transfer  sheaves 
of  documents.  Companies  that  have  used  imaging  technol- 
ogy  as  a  spark  for  broader  information  initiatives  have  found 
themselves  revolutionized,  their  advanced  systems  and  high- 
ly  integrated  technology  transforming  computers  into  so- 
phisticated  instruments  for  unraveling  stubborn  business  co¬ 
nundrums.  That  lesson  emerged  clearly  from  the  1990  survey  of  imaging 
users  conducted  for  the  Association  for  Information  and  Image  Manage¬ 
ment.  “They’ve  learned  that  the  real  power  came  from  the  ability  to  inte¬ 
grate  imaging  with  the  rest  of  the  information  systems  infrastructure,  ”  said 
Mark  Bruneau,  the  senior  associate  at  Temple,  Barker  &  Sloane  Inc.  of 
Lexington,  Mass.,  who  prepared  the  report. 

In  small  applications  and  large,  in  the  public  and  private  sectors,  users 
have  found  that  imaging  is  an  indispensable  building  block  for  systems  that 
span  functions  and  liberate  vital  information  for  all  to  use.  It  has  permitted 
previously  undreamed-of  levels  of  automation  for  essentially  tedious  tasks. 
And  it  has  allowed  senior  business  executives  to  monitor  and  control  office 
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work  as  it  is  being  performed,  rather 
than  waiting  for  after-the-fact  status 
reports.  “They  actually  know  what’s 
going  on,  ”  said  Thornton  May,  direc¬ 
tor  of  imaging  research  for  the  Nolan 
Norton  Institute,  the  Lexington, 
Mass.,  research  arm  of  the  Nolan 
Norton  &  Co.  consultancy.  “All  of  a 
sudden  they  have  the  facts;  they’re 
not  sailing  by  the  wake.” 

A  large-scale  illustration  of  those 
powers  is  the  passenger  revenue  ac¬ 
counting  system  at  Northwest  Air¬ 
lines.  It  may  be  impossible  to  over¬ 
state  the  complexity  of  the  airline 
industry’s  fundamental  revenue  ac¬ 
counting  problem.  Some  tickets  are 

Imaging  has  permitted 
previously  undreamed  of 
levels  of  automation  for 
essentially  tedious  tasks. 
And  it  has  allowed  senior 
business  executives  to 
monitor  and  control  office 
work  as  it  is  being 
performed,  rather  than 
waiting  for  after-the-fact 
status  reports. 


bought  directly  from  the  transporting 
airline,  others  from  travel  agents  or 
competing  carriers.  The  beginning 
and  end  of  each  transaction  is  docu¬ 
mented  on  paper,  but  important  de¬ 
tails  tend  to  be  scattered  among 
many  databases,  some  of  which  may 
be  controlled  by  competitors  and 
thus  may  not  be  completely  accessi¬ 
ble.  The  only  generally  accepted 
proof  of  a  completed  transaction  is 
the  canceled  ticket  coupon.  But  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  coupons 
pouring  into  airline  processing  cen¬ 
ters  each  day,  sheer  volume  has 
made  it  impossible  to  manually  tally 


The  Blue  and  the  Gray  in 
Black  and  White 

An  image  storage  system  is  helping  the  National 
Archives  restore  a  slice  of  American  history 


c 


lonfederate  Army  Captain  Thomas  Brim¬ 
mer’s  written  dispatches  from  the  front 
I  lines  of  the  Civil  War  faded  to  illegibility 
not  long  after  his  cause  was  crushed.  The 
Confederacy  may  not  have  risen  again  in  the 
intervening  century,  but  Brimmer’s  corre¬ 
spondence  has.  It  can  now  be  read  as  easily  as 
the  day  it  was  written,  thanks  to  the  National 
Archives’  optical  disk  image  storage  system 
(ODISS)  in  Washington.  “That  was  one  of  the 
great  benefits  of  [imaging]  technology,”  said  Bill  Hooton,  project  director 
for  ODISS,  a  demonstration  project  that  electronically  archived  some 
250,000  Civil  War  documents. 

The  capacity  for  this  kind  of  recovery  is  latent  in  many  imaging  systems, 
Hooton  said,  because  scanners  generally  capture  far  more  data  about  the 
original  object  than  the  computer  needs  for  ordinary  storage  and  display 
applications.  This  fine-detail  data  is  usually  considered  excess,  but  it  en¬ 
ables  specialized  image  processors  to  detect  characteristics  that  are  be¬ 
yond  the  range  of  unaided  human  vision.  For  example,  image  processing 
technology  can  distinguish  the  indentations  left  by  a  pen  tip  or  type  slug  on 
paper,  even  if  the  ink  itself  is  faded  or  masked.  Once  the  outlines  of  the 
impressions  are  detected  and  identified,  they  are  shaded  electronically  so 
as  to  appear  freshly  created  on  the  screen.  Blemishes  can  be  taken  out  by 
filters  set  to  delete  only  the  level  of  gray  created  by  the  stain,  not  the  black 
of  the  print  or  the  white  of  the  background.  Discoloration  can  be  overcome 
by  adjusting  the  contrast  level.  The  random  black  marks  that  often  appear 
on  facsimile  transmissions,  xerographic  copies  and  photostats  can  be  iden¬ 
tified  digitally  and  erased.  Old-style  white-on-black  photocopies  can  be  re¬ 
versed  to  recreate  the  original  appearance  of  the  document. 

The  Archives’  first  restoration  efforts  used  a  software  processor.  It  was 
effective  but  slow,  Hooton  said,  taking  up  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
recalculate  a  typical  image.  Then  a  Vienna,  Va. -based  company  called  Im¬ 
age  Processing  Technologies  Inc.  offered  to  lend  the  Archives’  restoration 
specialists  its  image-altering  product — a  circuit  board  that  plugs  directly 
into  the  scanner  and  works  as  the  image  is  being  captured.  With  the  board, 
archivists  could  set  processing  parameters,  scan  and  see  the  results  imme¬ 
diately.  That  made  it  practical  to  search  for  precisely  the  right  contrast, 
shading  and  filter  settings  by  trial  and  error,  testing  various  combinations 
through  repeated  rescanning.  “We  did  most  of  our  best  work  with  [the] 
board,  ”  said  Hooton.  Since  blemishes  and  random  marks  eat  up  dispropor¬ 
tionate  amounts  of  digital  storage  space,  sanitized  documents  are  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  efficient  to  store,  he  continued,  but  the  advantages  of  digital 
restoration  extend  far  beyond  the  tangible.  “Being  able  to  bring  back  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  priceless.  ” 

— P.  Konstadt 
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anything  but  a  sample  of  tickets  and 
estimate  revenue  totals  based  on  that 
statistical  summary.  Such  sampling 
was  general  industry  practice  until 
imaging. 

In  May  1990  Northwest  put  the 
first  image-based  ticket  accounting 
system  in  the  industry  into  produc¬ 
tion  at  its  Minneapolis  ticket  process¬ 
ing  center.  According  to  Harold  At¬ 
kins,  Northwest’s  assistant  controller 
of  revenue  accounting,  the  integrated 
system  enables  Northwest  to  catalog 
and  account  for  every  ticket  issued  in 
its  name  and  every  canceled  ticket 
coupon  used  for  passage  on  one  of  its 
flights. 

At  the  core  of  Northwest’s  system 
is  a  coupon  sorter  with  an  added  digi¬ 
tal  camera  from  Recognition  Equip¬ 
ment  Inc.  of  Irving,  Texas.  The  unit 
simultaneously  captures  ticket  im¬ 
ages  and  optically  reads  their  serial 
numbers  for  indexing  purposes  as  it 
physically  groups  the  documents  by 
category.  The  images  are  stored  in  a 
FileNet  server  which  is  capable  of 
keeping  six  months’  worth  of  ticket 
images  online. 

Meanwhile  a  distributed  network 
of  IBM  mainframes  and  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  servers  collects  all  available 
electronic  records  associated  with 
the  ticket,  gathering  relevant  data 
from  the  more-than-a-dozen  different 
reservation,  revenue-collection  and 
flight-operations  systems  to  which 
Northwest  is  connected.  The  net¬ 
work  assembles  a  file  on  each  trans¬ 
action  that  includes  the  data  and  the 
electronic  address  of  associated  tick¬ 
et  images. 

Tickets  for  which  available  elec¬ 
tronic  records  exactly  match  each 
other  and  the  related  paper  trails  are 
identified  by  expert  systems  and  pro¬ 
cessed  automatically.  Where  there 
are  anomalies  among  the  electronic 
and  paper  records,  or  where  the 
tickets  have  been  modified  since  be¬ 
ing  written,  the  system  first  priori¬ 
tizes  the  files,  then  assigns  each  to  an 
auditor.  Workflow  monitoring  soft¬ 
ware  distributes  the  work  evenly  and 
reports  the  pace  of  work,  backlogs 
and  other  operating  details  to  manag¬ 
ers. 

“The  system  cut  our  average  pro¬ 


cessing  time  ...  in  half,”  Atkins 
said.  As  a  result,  processing  costs 
were  cut,  cash  collections  were 
speeded  up  and  response  time  to 
customer  inquiries  was  improved. 
The  consolidated  database  also  al¬ 
lows  Northwest’s  accountants  to  ver¬ 
ify  that  the  correct  fares  were 


charged  and  that  agents  receive  the 
correct  commission  and  incentive 
payments  for  every  ticket  they 
wrote,  Atkins  added. 

While  Northwest’s  system  is  de¬ 
signed  to  move  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  uniform  docu¬ 
ments  per  day  through  a  limited  se¬ 
ries  of  well-defined  linear  processes, 
the  powers  of  imaging  seem  to  be 
just  as  vast  when  applied  to  smaller, 
more  amorphous  routines.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  computer  system  at  the  corpo¬ 
rate  headquarters  of  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems  Inc.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. ,  is 
getting  the  newly  arrived  resumes  of 
job  seekers  to  the  attention  of  Sun’s 
professional  recruiters  far  faster  than 
the  computer  maker’s  old  manual 
methods — one  to  two  days  at  pres¬ 
ent  compared  to  one  week  or  more 
previously,  according  to  Lisa  Milli¬ 
gan,  the  Sun  human  resouce  informa¬ 
tion  systems  project  manager  who  in¬ 
stalled  the  system. 

During  the  old  paper  era  at  Sun, 
said  Milligan,  the  400  to  500  resumes 
that  arrived  each  day  were  sorted 
and  categorized  by  hand,  then  repro¬ 
duced  so  that  each  recruiter  could 
have  his  or  her  own  copy  to  evaluate. 


Now  resumes  are  scanned  as  they 
come  in.  They  are  electronically  read 
and  summarized  overnight,  and  basic 
information  in  the  electronic  sum¬ 
mary  is  verified  by  an  operator  the 
next  day.  Within  48  hours  of  a  re¬ 
sume’s  receipt,  summaries  and  re¬ 
sume  images  are  available  to  anyone 


on  the  network. 

The  old  paper-based  operation 
forced  recruiters  to  either  maintain 
their  own  indexes  to  the  resumes  or 
to  manually  sort  through  their  active 
files  each  time  they  received  a  new 
requisition.  Now,  using  their  work¬ 
stations,  recruiters  have  access  to 
the  electronic  summaries  for  rapid 
searches.  Where  it  once  took  four 
full-time  clerical  workers  just  to  copy 
and  sort  the  flood  of  incoming  re¬ 
sumes,  Sun  now  employs  two,  Milli¬ 
gan  said,  “and  those  two  now  have 
time  for  special  projects.  ” 

The  Sun  system  was  built  by  Re- 
sumix  Inc.  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  and 
can  run  on  Sun  or  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  workstations.  The  system  uses 
optical  character  recognition  (OCR) 
to  translate  pictures  of  scanned-in 
text  into  ASCII  characters  that  can 
then  be  processed  by  the  machine. 
Once  the  OCR  finishes  its  job,  the 
image  is  stored  and  the  ASCII  trans¬ 
lation  is  worked  over  by  an  expert- 
system-based  full-text  search  and  re¬ 
trieval  program.  Following  a 
knowledge  base  of  conventional  re¬ 
sume  structures  and  job  descriptions, 
the  system  picks  out  the  applicant’s 
name  and  address  and  key  points 


Northwest’s  integrated  system  has  cut  the  airline’s 
average  ticket  processing  time  in  half.  As  a  result, 
processing  costs  were  cut,  cash  collections  speeded  up 
and  response  time  to  customer  inquiries  improved.  The 
consolidated  database  also  allows  Northwest’s 
accountants  to  verify  that  the  correct  fares  were 
charged  and  that  agents  receive  the  correct  commission 

and  incentive  payments. 
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about  education,  employment  history 
and  career  objectives.  It  assembles 
that  data  into  an  abstract  and  files  the 
abstract  in  a  database  that  a  recruiter 
can  consult  for  any  particular  charac¬ 
teristics.  Anyone  who  needs  to  am¬ 
plify  the  information  contained  in  the 
abstract  can  call  up  the  original  docu¬ 
ment’s  image. 

While  imaging  coupled  with 
OCR,  expert  systems  and 
similar  technologies  has  raised 
processing  horizons  to  new  levels, 
the  marriage  of  imaging  with  commu¬ 
nications  has  done  something  similar 
for  data  access  and  distribution.  At 
the  Middlesex  South  Registry  of 
Deeds  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  an 
imaging  system  has  enabled  officials 
to  offer  real  estate  lawyers,  apprais¬ 
ers,  tax  assessors  and  others  unlimit¬ 
ed  remote  access  to  all  real  estate 
documents  in  the  image  database. 

Operating  under  the  trade  name 
LandTrak,  the  system  allows  sub¬ 
scribers  to  search  the  master  real  es¬ 
tate  records  index  from  their  own 
personal  computers,  then  have 
copies  of  imaged  documents  auto¬ 
matically  faxed  to  the  machine  of 
their  choice.  The  basic  imaging  sys¬ 
tem  provides  the  standard  benefits  of 
electronic  document  management: 
reduced  paper  storage  costs,  savings 
on  handling  and  ease  of  access,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Register  Eugene  C. 
Brune.  But  LandTrak  has  proved  to 
be  the  real  boon — an  important  new 
source  of  revenue  for  the  cash- 
strapped  agency.  “We  think  that 
within  three  years  we  should  be  do¬ 
ing  close  to  $400,000  a  year,”  Brune 
predicted. 

The  Registry  has  been  putting  im¬ 
ages  of  all  newly  filed  real  estate 
deeds,  mortgages,  liens  and  related 
documents  into  its  Wang  Laborato¬ 
ries  imaging  system  since  early  1990. 
A  pilot  database  made  up  of  just 
court-registered  land  documents  ex¬ 
tends  back  to  August  1989.  Some 
200,000  documents  covering  about 
800,000  individual  pages  were 
imaged  during  the  first  year  of  full 
operation.  Officials  are  currently 
evaluating  proposals  to  convert  older 
documents  from  microfilm  to  digital 


storage,  Brune  said,  and  by  next 
year  the  county  hopes  to  have  all  rec¬ 
ords  back  to  1958  online  (1958  is  the 
starting  point  of  the  existing  elec¬ 
tronic  document  index). 

The  day  when  all  real  estate  docu¬ 
ment  searching  in  southern  Middle¬ 
sex  County  can  be  done  by  remote 
computer  still  appears  to  be  far  in  the 
future,  since  title  transfer  searches 
usually  trace  the  paper  trail  back  50 
years  or  more.  But  the  larger  the 

WhHe  imaging  coupled 
with  optical  character 
recognition,  expert 
systems  and  similar 
technologies  has  raised 
processing  horizons  to  new 
levels,  the  marriage  of 
imaging  with 

communications  has  done 
something  similar  for  data 
access  and  distribution. 
One  system  has  enabled 
remote  access  to  Registry 
real  estate  documents. 

imaged  archive  grows,  the  greater  its 
usefulness  for  other  real  estate  pur¬ 
poses.  For  example,  full  title  search¬ 
es  are  typically  done  weeks  or 
months  prior  to  the  consummation  of 
a  property  transfer;  they  need  to  be 
updated  just  before  the  buyers  and 
sellers  sign  all  the  papers. 

“This  system  helps  us  avoid  last- 
minute  problems  by  having  the  infor¬ 
mation  available  when  we  need  it,” 
explained  Paul  Miller,  the  paralegal  in 
charge  of  real  estate  title  searches 
for  the  Braintree,  Mass.,  law  firm  of 
Perlman,  Rubin  &  Stein.  Many  of  the 
firm’s  deals  are  closed  in  the  commu¬ 


nity  where  the  property  is  located, 
which  can  be  as  much  as  25  miles 
from  the  official  archive.  Before 
LandTrak,  the  firm  would  have  sta¬ 
tioned  an  agent  at  the  Registry,  and 
that  person  would  have  had  to  hand- 
carry  copies  of  any  last-minute  filings 
to  the  closing  site.  “That  could  be 
very  costly,”  Miller  said. 

The  Registry’s  $600,000  imaging 
package  was  purchased  as  an  add-on 
for  its  already-installed  Wang  VS- 
based  indexing  system.  The  imaging 
upgrade  includes  an  optical-disk  juke¬ 
box  capable  of  handling  85  12-inch 
platters,  image  adapters  for  four  ex¬ 
isting  terminals,  a  scanner  and  a  fax 
modem  for  transmitting  images.  The 
marginal  cost  of  operating  LandTrak 
is  negligible,  according  to  Brune,  so 
its  fees  are  almost  pure  profit.  The 
software  for  remote  access  to  the 
Registry’s  computers  costs  the  user 
$100;  setting  up  the  account  costs 
another  $100.  Connection  charges 
run  50  cents  a  minute.  One  year  into 
the  project,  there  were  71  subscrib¬ 
ers  paying  a  total  of  about  $2,000  a 
month.  “That’s  where  the  system 
will  pay  for  itself,  ”  Brune  said. 

The  initial  price  tags  on  the  other 
integrated  image  systems  were  also 
high,  but  the  benefits  they  brought 
were  substantial.  Northwest’s  Atkins 
said  the  airline’s  investment  is  mea¬ 
sured  in  millions  of  dollars  and  work- 
centuries  of  aggregate  effort.  At  the 
peak  of  the  four-year-long  develop¬ 
ment  cycle,  more  than  170  people 
were  at  work  on  the  project,  re-engi¬ 
neering  workflows  and  creating  cus¬ 
tom  device  drivers  and  hardware  in¬ 
terfaces.  But  as  steep  as  those 
numbers  are,  Atkins  believes  the 
payback  will  more  than  match  them. 
“There  is  a  bottom-line  impact  ...  a 
combination  of  tangible  and  intangible 
benefits  that  [is]  substantial,”  he 
said. 

For  Sun  Microsystems  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  was  only  part  of  the  cost. 
Sun  helped  finance  initial  system  de¬ 
velopment  efforts  by  funding  an  ad¬ 
vance  order;  then  its  recruiters 
served  as  guinea  pigs  by  using  an 
early  model  of  the  Resumix  system 
that  was  handicapped  by  a  glacially 
slow  database.  Milligan,  the  Sun  proj- 
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Strategic  Outlook  of  Corporate  Communications 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF 
ICA  AND  CIO  MAGAZINE 


On  behalf  of  the  International  Communications  Association  and  CIO 
Magazine,  we  invite  you  to  attend  the  1991  ICA  Executive  Program, 
"Strategic  Outlook  of  Corporate  Communications."  This  forum,  open  to 
senior  level  executives  involved  in  communications  and  information 
technology,  provides  critical  insights  into  business  trends  and  emerging 
technologies  affecting  corporate  communications  strategy.  This  is  of 
particular  significance  in  today's  global  arena. 

The  Executive  Program  begins  Monday,  June  3,1 991  with  a  reception 
and  dinner,  followed  by  the  formal  program  Tuesday,  June  4,  1991 . 
Held  in  conjunction  with  the  ICA  44th  Annual  Conference  and  Exposi¬ 
tion,  June  2-7,  1991,  in  Anaheim,  California,  this  one-day  program 
offers  first-hand  perspectives  from  leading  industry  authorities.  Also,  you 
will  have  ample  opportunities  to  exchange  ideas  and  views  with  your 
colleagues. 

In  addition  to  exploring  strategic  trends  and  technologies  and  how  to  use 
them  to  your  advantage,  you  will  be  guided  through  the  Expo  and  its 
innovation,  "The  City  of  Solutions."  This  is  a  multi-vendor  applications 
showcase  operating  on  an  authentic  FDDI  network  with  specific  city-like 
districts  —  making  the  application  of  technology  to  vertical  markets  easily 
understandable. 

Join  us  along  with  ICA  Fortune  500  executives  who  collectively  spend 
$21  billion  annually  on  communications  equipmentand  services.  Weare 
fully  confident  that  you  will  find  the  Executive  Program  an  invaluable 
asset  and  tool. 


Phillip  R.  Evans 
ICA  President 

Director  of  Telecommunications 
FMC  Corporation 


Joseph  L.  Levy 
President  &  Publisher 
CIO  Magazine 


Executive  Program  Agenda 


EVENING 


..  ,  ,  _  _  Orange  County  Ballroom  •  Anaheim  Marriott 

Monday,  June  3,  1991 


6:00  p.m. 

Reception  and  Dinner 

Hosted  by  Corporation  for  Open  Systems  International  (COS) 
Dr.  William  H.  Davidson,  Mesa  Consulting 
"2020  Vision:  Winning  in  the  Information  Economy" 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1991 

MORNING 

i 

7:00  a.m. 

Registration  and  Breakfast 

Greeting:  Phillip  R.  Evans,  ICA  President 

8:00 

James  D.  Robinson  III,  American  Express  Company 

'The  Strategic  Importance  of  Corporate  Telecommunications "* 

(Pacific  Ballroom  •  Anaheim  Hilton  and  Tower) 

9:15 

James  D.  Robinson  III,  American  Express  Company 

Question  and  Answer  Session 
(For  Executive  Program  attendees) 

10:00 

John  W.  White,  Texas  Instruments 
"Business  Trends  Impacting  Communications" 

10:45 

Stephen  A.  Hudson,  Corporation  for  Open  Systems 
International 

"Strategic  Emerging  Technologies:  The  Next  Five  Years" 

11:45 

James  Sobczak,  The  Saturn  Group 

"Using  Telecommunications  to  Achieve  Competitive  Advantage 

tzyn 

AFTERNOON 

12:30  p.m. 

John  W.  White,  James  Sobczak,  and  Stephen  A.  Hudson 
Question  and  Answer  Session 

1:00 

Lunch 

Hosted  by  CIO  Magazine 

1:45 

Tour  of  the  ICA  Exposition  and  The  City  of  Solutions" 
Showcase  at  the  Anaheim  Convention  Center 
(open  until  5:00  p.m.) 

’Feature  Session  at  ICA  Conference 


Dr.  William  H.  Davidson 

Chairman 
Mesa  Consulting 

Associate 
Professor 

use 


James  D.  Robinson  III 

Chairman  & 

CEO 

American 
Express 
Company 


Bill  Davidson  is  Associate  Professor 
of  Management  and  Organization 
at  the  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  is  heavily  involved  with 
Pacific  Rim  business  relations  and 
business  development. 

He  has  written  a  series  of  books  on 
global  business  and  management, 
including:  Managing  the  Global 
Corporation;  U.S.  Competitiveness; 
Revitalizing  American  Industry;  The 
Amazing  Race,  and  his  most  recent, 
2020  Vision:  Winning  in  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Economy. 

Dr.  Davidson  is  the  founder  of  Man¬ 
agement  Education  Services  Asso¬ 
ciates  (Mesa)  which  specializes  in 
international  management  devel¬ 
opment  activities  and  consulting. 
His  graduate  degrees,  earned  at 
Harvard  University,  are  in  interna¬ 
tional  management. 


Since  1  977,  James  D.  Robinson  III 
has  served  as  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  American 
Express  Company. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  a  leading  private 
sector  spokesman  on  international 
trade  and  finance,  including  trade 
in  services  and  the  international 
financial  system,  as  well  as  on  U.S. 
financial  policy.  He  serves  as 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Trade  Policy  and  Negotia¬ 
tions,  Co-Chairman  of  The  Business 
Roundtable  and  as  Chairman  of  its 
Task  Force  on  International  Trade 
and  Investment.  He  is  a  Director  of 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  Japan  Society,  Bristol-Myers 
Squibb  Company,  The  Coca-Cola 
Company,  and  Union  Pacific 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Robinson  earned  an  MBA  de¬ 
gree  from  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 


John  W.  White 

President 
Information 
Technology 
Group 

Vice  President 
Texas 

Instruments  Inc. 

John  W.  White  is  Vice  President  of 
Texas  Instruments  Incorporated  and 
is  President  of  Tl  Information  Tech¬ 
nology  Group. 

Previously  he  served  as  Manager  of 
Information  Services  and  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Tl's  worldwide  Com¬ 
puting/Communications  Network. 
Froml  977  to  1  989  at  Tl  he  held  the 
positions  of  Manager  of  Information 
Systems  and  Services  (IS&S),  Assis¬ 
tant  Vice  President,  Vice  President 
and  Senior  Vice  President  of  IS&S. 


strategic  development  activities  and 
commercial  services. 

Before  joining  COS,  Mr.  Hudson 
was  a  Principal  in  the  Government 
Systems  Group  at  Booz  Allen  & 
Hamilton.  He  also  served  as  Vice 
President  of  Technical  Operations 
for  Martin  Marietta  Corporation's 
Information  Systems  Group. 

Mr.  Hudson  has  an  MS  in  opera¬ 
tions  research  from  the  University  of 
Houston. 

James  Sobczak 

President 
The  Saturn 
Group 


Mr.  White  holds  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Kansas  and  Central 
Missouri  State. 

Stephen  A.  Hudson 

Chief  Executive 
Officer 

Corporation  for 
Open  Systems 
International 


James  Sobczak  is  a  consultant  spe¬ 
cializing  in  marketing  studies  for 
telecommunications  suppliers.  He 
has  considerable  telecommunica¬ 
tions  management  experience,  hav¬ 
ing  been  responsible  for  managing 
the  telecommunications  departments 
at  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  the  Bank  of 
America.  He  has  served  as  Vice 
President  of  Sales  and  Marketing  at 
CONTEL  ASC  and  Westinghouse 
Communications. 


Stephen  A.  Hudson  is  the  CEO  for 
Corporation  for  Open  Systems  In¬ 
ternational  (COS).  With  more  than 
22  years  in  the  computer  industry, 
he  is  responsible  for  all  aspects  of 
COS'  current  and  future  activities. 
Previously,  as  the  Chief  Operating 
Officer  he  directed  internal  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  company  including  COS' 


As  a  former  President  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Communications  Association 
(ICA),  Mr.  Sobczak  has  been  widely 
published  in  industry  trade  publica¬ 
tions.  He  is  a  frequent  speaker  at 
major  industry  conferences. 

Mr.  Sobczak  has  an  MBA  from  the 
University  of  Detroit. 


On-Site  Registration 

if  you  arrive  on  Monday,  June  3,  by  5:00  pm,  please  proceed  to  the  ICA 
Conference  registration  area  at  the  Anaheim  Hilton  &  Towers  (located 
across  the  street  from  the  Anaheim  Marriott).  If  you  arrive  on  Tuesday, 
June  4,  please  proceed  to  the  Anaheim  Marriott  in  the  Orange  County 
Ballroom  on  the  lobby  level . 

Evening  Reception  and  Dinner 

Executives  are  invited  to  a  reception  and  dinner  on  Monday,  June  3. 
Hosted  by  the  Corporation  for  Open  Systems  International  (COS) 
exclusively  for  the  Executive  Program  participants,  this  event  features  Dr. 
William  H.  Davidson,  author  of  2020  Vision:  Winning  in  the  Information 
Economy  and  Managing  the  Global  Corporation. 


EXECUTIVE  PROGRAM  REGISTRATION  APPLICATION 

ICA  44th  Annual  Conference  &  Exposition  •  June  2-7,  1  991 


Please  Indicate  Type  of  Registration 
Executive  Program  Only 

□  Entire44th  Annuol  Conference 

□  ICA  Member  ($795  Before  Moy  3) 

□  ICA  Member(Complimentary) 

($895  After  May  3) 

□  Non-Member  $250 

□  Non-Member  ($895  Before  May  3) 

Registration  Information 

Last  Name 

First 

($995  After  Moy  3) 

Middle 

Title 


Company 


City  State/Province  Zip/Postal  Code  Country 

□  Check  is  enclosed.  Make  payable  to  ICA  in  U.S.  dollars 

□  Guaranteed  by  credit  card  #  si^nc*^ 

APPUCANT'S  MAIN  AREAS  OF  RESPONSIBIUTY: _ 

Expiration  Date: _ 

□amex  Dvisa  □  mastercard  _ 

_  □  YESI I  Will  ATTEND  THE  MONDAY  RECEPTION/DINNER 

Name  of  cardholder  (Print  or  Type) 


_ EXECUTIVE  PROGRAM  »  MARRIOTT  HOTEL  RESERVATION  CARD _ 

Please  complete  this  form  and  mail  to.  ICA  Housing  Bureau,  P.O.  Box  4270,  West  Katella,  Anaheim  CA  92803  USA  (  Please  do  not  mail  to  ICA  ) 

Rooms  ore  assigned  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis.  Reservations  will  be  confirmed  in  writing.  A  block  of  rooms  bos  been  set  aside  for  ICA  Executive  Program  attendees  through  Moy 
3, 1 99 1 .  After  tbot  dote,  the  hotel  will  occept  your  room  request  based  on  availability  by  telephoning  the  ICA  Housing  Bureou.  If  your  room  bos  been  confirmed  by  the  ICA  Housing  Bureau 
and  a  change  or  cancellation  is  necessoiy,  please  contort  the  ICA  Housing  Bureou  (714-999-8939). 

Registration  Information 


Last  Name  First  Middle 

Company  Title 

Mailing  Address 

City  State/Province  Zip/Postal  Code  Country 

Area  Code  and  Telephone  Number 

Arrival  Date/Time  Departure  Date/Time 


ra 


INTERNATIONAL 

COMMUNICATIONS 

ASSOCIATION 


1 2750  Merit  Drive,  Suite  71 0,  LB-89 
Dallas,  Texas  75251-1 240  USA 
1 -800-ICA-INFO  or  214-233-3889 


Copyright  ©  1991  Internotional  Communications  Association 


Room  Preference  &  Deposit  Information 

□  Check  for  first  night's  deposit  enclosed 

□  Deposit  by  credit  card  # 

Expiration  Date  _ 

□  amex  Dvisa  □  mastercard  □  other _ 

Signature 


Please  check  type  of  room  and  circle  daily  rate  desired: 

Marriott  Marriott  Concierge 

□Single  $115  $135 

□Double  $1 15  $(35 

CUT-OFF  DATIS  FOR  RESERVATIONS)  MAY  3,  1991 

Desired  room  depends  on  availability — register  early!  These  rates 
will  be  honored  during  your  entire  stay.  All  hotel  charges  must  be 
paid  directly  to  your  hotel  upon  check  out.  Prices  do  not  include  room 
or  occupancy  tax. 
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I  Before  placing  card  in  envelope,  did  you: 
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Complete  full  name  and  address? 

Indicate  type  of  registration? 

Include  full  payment  by  check  or  by  credit  card? 

Mail  to:  ICA 

P.O.  Box  910079 
Dallas,  Texas  75391 
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Deadline  is  May  3,  1 99 1 
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Before  placing  card  in  envelope,  did  you: 


1 


f 


Complete  full  name  and  address? 

Indicate  type  of  room  requested? 

Reserve  room  with  approved  credit  card  or  enclose  check  with  first  night's  deposit? 

Thank  you! 


*  i 


Mail  to: 


/  • 


ICA  Housing  Bureau 

P.O.  Box  4270 

800  West  Katelia 

Anaheim,  California  92803  USA 


\ 


(Please  do  not  mail  to  ICA) 

Deadline  for  hotel  reservations  is  May  3,  1 99 1 
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You  are  also  invited  to  a  pre-Conference 
Executive  Program  dinner  sponsored  by 
Corporation  for  Open  Systems  (COS)  on 
Monday  evening,  June  3,  featuring: 

Bill  Davidson,  author  of  2020  Vision: 
Winning  in  the  Information  Economy 
and  Managing  the  Global  Corporation. 


You  will  visit  ICA's  most  recent  innovation, 
"The  City  of  Solutions",  a  unique  multi-vendor 
integrated  showcase  offering  on  the  spot 
business  solutions. 

Join  other  Fortune  500  executives  whose 
companies  spend  an  average  $21.3  million  on 
telecommunications  equipment  and  services. 


THE  LOCKS  ARE  OFF 
THE  SECRET'S  OUT! 
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Registration  Fee:  $250  (No  Charge  for  ICA  Member  Companies) 

For  a  free  brochure  or  more  information,  please  call  or  write:  International  Communications  Association,!  2750  Merit  Drive, 
Suite  710,  LB-89,  Dallas,  Texas,  USA  75251  •  1-800-ICA-INFO  (1 -800  422-4636) 
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Datapro  ranks  Unisys  first.  And  first. 


The  Unisys  2200  tied  for  first  place  in  “Overall  Satisfaction”  in 
Datapro’s  1990  survey  of  684  mainframe  users*  The  competition 
was  formidable:  IBM,  Amdahl,  Bull  and  NCR,  to  name  a  few.  So  we 
were  especially  proud  that  the  only  computer  good  enough  to  tie 
the  Unisys  2200  wasn’t  made  by  any  of  them.  In  fact,  it  was 
another  one  of  our  computers:The  Unisys  V  Series. 

In  addition,  we  enjoyed  equally  impressive  results  when  it 
came  to  “Reliability,”  where  Unisys  mainframes  made  a  clean 
sweep  by  placing  first,  second  and  third. 

And  the  U.S.  isn’t  the  only  place  we’ve  placed  first.  In  Japan, 
one  of  the  world’s  toughest  markets  when  it  comes  to  quality,  the 
Nikkei  Customer  Satisfaction  Survey  named  Unisys  number  one 
over  IBM,  Hitachi,  Fujitsu  and  NEC.  While  in  France,  Datapro  also 
gave  us  the  top  individual  rating  in  “la  satisfaction  de  la  clientele.” 

It’s  results  like  this  that  tell  you  why  companies  like  McDonnell 
Douglas,  Barnett  Banks  and  the  Regional  Bell  Operating  Compa¬ 
nies,  among  others,  have  recently  placed  multimillion  dollar  orders 
with  Unisys. 

To  find  out  how  working  with  Unisys  can  improve  your  overall 
levels  of  satisfaction,  call  us. 

‘Based  on  statistically  significant  results  compiled  by  Datapro.' 

Sources:  US.  Users  Ratings  of  Mainframes,  1990,  Datapro  Research  Group.  Nikkei  Computer  Survey,  1990, 
Nikkei  Business  Publications.  French  User  Ratings  of  Mainframes,  1990,  Datapro  Research  Group. 

Unisys  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporation.©  1991  Unisys  Corporation. 


We  make  it  happen 


Leading  Image 
Processing  Vendors* 

COMPANY/LOCATION 

PRODUCT  NAME 

3M 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Docutron,  Doculink 

Access  Corp. 

Cincinnati 

EDICS 

Bell  &  Howell 

Chicago 

Document  Image 
System 

DISCORP 

Simi  Valley,  Calif. 

Digital  Document 
Image  System 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

KIMS 

FileNet  Corp. 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

Document  Image 
Processing  System 

IBM  Corp. 

White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Image  Plus 

LaserData  Inc. 

Tyngsboro,  Mass. 

LaserView 

Litton  Integrated 
Automation 

Alameda,  Calif. 

Docuvision 

Optigraphics 

San  Diego 

OptiScan 

Recognition/Plexus 

Irving,  Texas 

System  100 

Scan  Optics 

Irvine,  Calif. 

SabreView 

Summit  Software  Corp. 

Atlanta 

Laser  Base 

TAB  Products  Co. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Laser  Optic 

Filing  System 

Unisys  Corp. 

Blue  Bell,  Pa. 

Info  Image 

ViewStar 

Emeryville,  Calif. 

ViewStar  Document 
Image  Processing 
System 

Wang  Laboratories  Inc. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

WIIS 

*This  chart  is  an  excerpt  from  Deloitte  & 
Touche's  “Detailed  Research  Document  on 
Optical  Disk  Based  Document  Imaging 

Systems,  ”  which  will  be  available  through 
the  Association  for  Information  and  Image 
Management  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  after 

April  1,1991. 

ect  manager  in  charge  of  the  effort, 
brushed  off  those  problems  as  “grow¬ 
ing  pains  [to]  work  out  all  the  kinks.  ” 
Now,  she  said,  it  is  a  “great  system.” 

While  the  vast  powers  of  these 
systems  might  seem  self-evi¬ 
dent,  they  were  often  accept¬ 
ed  only  after  internal  struggle.  At 
Northwest  Airlines  the  adoption  of 
the  image-based  system  required  an 
intense  political  effort,  with  market¬ 


ing  and  accounting  joining  forces  to 
press  senior  management  for  a  cross¬ 
functional  system  that  met  both  their 
needs  synergistically.  “We  could  not 
support  the  increased  [processing] 
volumes,  and  marketing  wasn’t  get¬ 
ting  enough  information  to  enable 
them  to  make  the  strategic  decisions 
they  should  be  making,  ”  Atkins  said. 

The  keystone  in  their  alliance  was 
the  massive  database  created  by  the 
system:  a  compendium  of  the  origin, 
destination  and  routing  of  each  pas¬ 
senger  trip  involving  the  Northwest 
system.  This  information  allows  the 
accountants  to  measure  revenue  in 
great  detail.  It  also  helps  marketers 
decide  which  competitors’  fare  pro¬ 
motions  to  match  and  which  to  ig¬ 
nore,  identify  over-served  and  under¬ 
served  markets,  and  audit  the 
effectiveness  of  their  load  manage¬ 
ment  programs  to  help  ensure  that 
they  continue  to  charge  the  highest 
practicable  average  fares.  “We  could 
not  have  justified  the  system  on  our 
own,”  Atkins  said. 

At  Sun  the  problem  was  more  one 
of  acceptance — the  automated  re¬ 


sume  system  represented  the  first 
core  change  to  recruiters’  jobs 
brought  about  by  IT,  and  as  a  result, 
there  was  much  initial  end-user  resis¬ 
tance.  Milligan  thinks  that  direct 
pressure  on  recruiters  from  senior 
executives  would  have  eased  the  way 
for  the  system,  but  in  the  end  she 
had  to  wean  them  from  their  paper 
file  “security  blankets”  one  by  one. 
“Once  we  sold  them,  they  were  very 
pleased  and  would  refuse  to  go  back 


to  manual  files,  ”  she  said.  Milligan  es¬ 
timated  that  she  has  succeeded  with 
85  percent  of  her  end  users,  while 
the  remainder  may  never  fully  accept 
the  new  way  of  doing  business. 

Milligan’s  experience  supports  the 
research  findings  of  May  at  Nolan 
Norton.  He  said  that  IS  managers  are 
running  into  a  new  level  of  end-user 
skepticism  about  complex  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  and  that  traditional 
sources  of  technological  authority  are 
now  routinely  discounted  in  favor  of 
personal  observation.  “  ‘IBM  said 
so,’  is  not  good  enough  any  more,” 
May  said.  “Every  line  manager  and 
every  clerk  is  now  from  Missouri  and 
saying,  ‘I  want  to  see  it,  touch  it  and 
feel  it  before  I  agree  to  move  for¬ 
ward.’  ” 

That  may  impose  heavy  selling  and 
human  relations  burdens  on  imaging 
advocates,  May  continued,  but  it 
appears  to  be  the  only  way  to  end 
up  with  systems  that  both  provide 
business  benefit  and  have  wide  ac¬ 
ceptance.  “We  think  that’s  the  right 
way  to  build  systems,”  he  con¬ 
cluded.  mo] 


Although  the  vast  powers  of  these  systems  might  seem 
self-evident,  they  were  often  accepted  only  after  internal 
struggle.  At  Northwest  Airlines  the  adoption  of  the 
image-based  system  required  an  intense  political  effort. 
Sun’s  automated  resume  system  represented  the  first 
core  change  to  recruiters7  jobs  brought  about  by  IT,  so 
there  was  much  initial  end-user  resistance. 
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Enlisting  Minolta’s  full  line  of  imaging  systems  will  help  your  busi¬ 
ness  transform  document  management  from  a  burden  into  a  resource. 

From  Minolta’s  world-renowned  microfilm  technology  to  digital 
imaging,  our  full  line  allows  you  to  store  and  retrieve  information 
faster  than  you  ever  thought  possible.  And  increasing  the  power  and 
speed  of  your  document  management  boosts  the  efficiency  and  profit¬ 
ability  of  your  office. 


It’s  a  complete  lineup  that’ll  help  you  win  the  battle  against 
obsolete  paper-based  document  management. 

As  always,  you’ll  have  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  Minolta’s 
professionals  to  recommend  and  implement  the  system  that’ll  best 
suit  the  needs  of  your  business.  So  contact  Minolta  at 
1-800-821-7700,  ext.  327.  And  join  our  document 
management  revolution. 

DOCUMENT  IMAGING  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


©1989  Minolta  Corporation 


SEE  US  AT  THE  AIIM  SHOW,  BOOTH  #1745 


ONLY  FROM  THE  MIND  OF  MINOLTA 


MINOLTA 


COVER  STORY 


DEPOSITS 

AND 

WITHDRAWALS 

On  balance,  IT  has  made  powerful  contributions 
to  banking,  but  the  current  dire  climate  has  forced 
bankers  to  concede  that  technology  is  no  substitute 
for  sound  business  decisions 

BY  THOMAS  KIELY 


Forgive  bankers  for  scowl¬ 
ing  when  they  hear  trade 
yawp  about  some  new 
technology  that  could 
make  them  more  com¬ 
petitive.  Or  more  profit¬ 
able.  Or  more  efficient. 
It’s  a  lie,  and  bankers 
know  it.  During  the  last  30  years  the 
nation’s  banks  have  spent  billions  of 
dollars  on  hardware  and  software, 
and  bank  CIOs  are  keenly  aware  of 
what  technology  can  do.  Basically, 
what  they’ve  learned  is  that  technol¬ 
ogy  doesn’t  count. 

It  isn’t  as  though  bankers  regard 
information  technology  as  snake  oil. 
After  all,  technology  has  vastly  im¬ 
proved  banking  productivity.  The  le¬ 
gions  of  bank  clerks  who  once  shuf¬ 
fled  checks  and  tabulated  savings- 
account  interest  have  been  replaced 
by  computers.  Automated  teller  ma¬ 
chines,  after  a  slow  start,  dramatical¬ 


ly  changed  the  nature  of  a  bank 
branch.  And  technology  has  allowed 
banks  to  invent  new  products — such 
as  variable-rate  mortgage  loans — and 
reshape  old  ones,  such  as  checking 
accounts.  But  in  the  last  few  years 
bankers  have  watched  a  dark  night 
descend  upon  their  industry,  and 
with  it  has  come  the  realization  that 
technology  is  a  tool,  not  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  strate¬ 
gic  about  technology— an  obvious 
point,  but  one  that  bankers  are 
chanting  these  days  like  a  mantra.  In 
an  industry  as  information-rich  as 
banking,  savvy  managers  have  long 
preached  that  new  transaction  pro¬ 
cessors  or  imaging  systems  them¬ 
selves  wouldn’t  transform  a  losing 
competitor  into  a  winner,  or  a  winner 
into  a  giant.  Rather,  it  is  the  strategy 
for  employing  technology  that 
counts — and  such  a  strategy  must  be 


FRED  CISEWSKI:  Bankers  have  adopted  the  most  expensive  delivery  system  of  any  industry. 
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ur  local 

telco  are  using  these  Bell  Laboratories  technologies  to 
make  your  public  switched  network  the  fastest,  most 
reliable,  easiest-to-use  network  in  the  world.  A  network 
that  integrates  voice.  Data.  And  images.  A  network 
ready  for  tomorrow  That  works  with  what  you  already 
have.  Where  interactive  real-time  video  conferencing 
and  ultra-high  resolution  color  faxes  become  the  norm. 
These  are  just  some  of  the  unique  Bell  Labs  solutions 
coming  from  AT&T  Network  Systems.  Call  your  local 
telco  to  learn  how  they  can  toil  for  thee. 

/Xl&I  cmd  Your  Local  Phone  Company 
Technologies  For  The  Real  World. 
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Network  Systems 


AUSTIN  A.  ADAMS  is  utilizing  technology  to  provide  new  information  products  to  his  bank’s  managers,  loan  officers  and  sales  force. 


tied  to  the  business  vision  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  The  problem  bankers  face 
today,  as  their  industry  cracks  and 
shudders  under  the  weight  of  enor¬ 
mous  change,  is  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  translate  that  axiom  into  prac¬ 
tice. 

Banking  is  now  a  lousy  business. 
Once  it  was  a  cozy,  powerful  profes¬ 
sion.  Throughout  the  1950s  and  ’60s 
the  nation’s  commercial  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  institutions  took  in 
deposits  and  made  loans,  and  life  was 
wonderful.  Banking  was  an  Oz  sus¬ 
tained  by  federal  and  state  banking 
laws.  These  laws,  most  of  which 
were  instituted  in  the  wake  of  the 
Depression,  kept  the  industry  frag¬ 
mented — bottled  up  in  geographical 
areas — restricted  banks’  products, 


regulated  interest  rates  and  insured 
deposits.  Regulated,  it  was  a  safe, 
stable  business  in  a  relatively  uncom¬ 
plicated  world. 

But  financial  currents  changed  in 
the  1970s.  Banks  began  to  lose  de¬ 
positors  to  higher-interest-bearing 
money  market  funds  and,  more  im¬ 
portantly,  lost  corporate  borrowers 
to  unregulated  non-banking  lenders 
such  as  pension  funds,  insurance 
companies  and  giant  financial  services 
firms  like  Stamford,  Conn. -based  GE 
Capital.  (With  nearly  $60  billion  in  as¬ 
sets  GE  Capital  dwarfs  most  banks.) 
By  the  early  1980s  federal  lawmak¬ 
ers  reacted  to  these  changes  by  loos¬ 
ening  their  grip  on  banks,  authorizing 
interstate  banking  in  gradual  stages, 
continuing  through  1995,  and  allow¬ 


ing  banks  to  compete  on  interest- 
bearing  accounts. 

A  decade  of  partial  deregulation 
later,  banking  profits  are  absolutely 
miserable.  Now  bankers  must  also 
grapple  with  calamitous  loan  portfo¬ 
lios,  in  many  cases  chockablock  with 
declining  real  estate  values,  crashing 
LBOs,  bankruptcies,  even  rising  con¬ 
sumer  loan  defaults.  According  to  the 
U.  S.  General  Accounting  Office,  over 
1,000  banks  failed  in  the  1980s 
(about  double  the  number  of  failures 
recorded  between  1934  and  1979): 
630  of  those  in  the  last  three  years  of 
the  decade.  The  FDIC  estimates  that 
another  200  of  the  nation’s  remaining 
13,000  banks  will  collapse  in  1991. 
With  all  these  failures — including  big 
ones,  like  the  $23  billion  Bank  of 
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New  England  taken  over  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  last  January — the  Bush  ad¬ 
ministration  estimates  that  the  Bank 
Insurance  Fund  will  run  out  of  money 
next  year.  (To  top  this  all  off,  of 
course,  taxpayers  are  picking  up  the 
estimated  eventual  $500  billion  tab 
for  insolvent  savings  and  loan  associ¬ 
ations.  ) 

In  this  atmosphere,  banks  have 
drastically  pared  back  their  once- 
aggressive  spending  on  information 
technology.  The  Index  Group,  a 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  consulting  firm, 
estimates  that  while  banks’  budgets 
for  IT  grew  by  double-digit  percent¬ 
ages  in  the  early  and  mid-1980s,  that 
growth  has  slowed  to  just  over  2  per¬ 
cent  in  1991.  And  William  McGee, 
partner  in  charge  of  KPMG  Peat 


In  an  industry  caught 
up  in  dramatic 
economic  change , 
technology  has  ceased 
to  be  a  strategic  tool 
and  has  become  a 
complicated  problem — 
but  only  because 
managers  allowed  this 
to  happen. 


Marwick’s  financial  institutions’  con¬ 
sulting  practice  in  New  York,  says 
that,  in  general,  banks  aren’t  spend¬ 
ing  those  dollars  on  long-range  stra¬ 
tegic  projects  so  much  as  on  quick 
projects  to  stay  competitive. 

But  strategic  planning  is  on  every¬ 
one’s  mind.  For  Michael  Simmons, 
executive  vice  president  at  the  Bank 
of  Boston,  strategic  thinking  begins 
with  a  critique  of  the  structural  flaws 
of  his  industry.  “There  need  to  be 
something  like  10,000  fewer  banks  in 
this  country  to  get  this  industry  in 


shape,”  Simmons  said.  Government 
has  to  “change  the  ground  rules”  to 
allow  banks  (which  are  constrained 
from  offering  some  financial  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  mutual  funds)  to  battle 
competitive  offerings  from  non-regu- 
lated  financial  powerhouses  like  Fidel¬ 
ity  or  GE  Capital.  “If  you  tie  up  a 
racehorse  to  a  fence,  a  donkey  can 
win  the  race.” 

Speaking  for  many  bankers,  Sim¬ 
mons  also  said  that  government  must 
hasten  the  elimination  of  laws  that 
prevent  banks  from  expanding  out¬ 
side  their  geographical  regions  and 
from  acquiring  smaller  banks.  This  is 


one  way  for  banks  like  his  to  obtain 
much-needed  capital.  (The  Bank  of 
Boston  is  in  tough  shape,  and  it  is  the 
largest  bank  in  a  region  where  sever¬ 
al  banks  will  likely  come  a  cropper  in 
the  next  couple  of  years.)  Of  course, 
his  own  bank  is  nervous  about  the 
possibility  that  strong  outsiders — 
perhaps  even  Simmons’s  former  em¬ 
ployer,  California-based  BankAmer- 
ica — could  pick  up  the  (presumably 
choicer)  pieces  of  the  failed  Bank  of 
New  England  and  compete  with  Bank 
of  Boston  on  its  home  turf.  (As  of 
press  time,  Bank  of  Boston  and  three 
other  regional  banks  had  bid  to  pur- 


Fee  Enterprise 


Two  banks’  outsourcing  pact  could  be  a  sign 
of  things  to  come 

The  Mellon  Bank  has  set  its  sights  on  outsourcing.  The  Pittsburgh- 
based  institution  posted  $350  million  in  revenues  last  year  from  data 
processing  and  related  fee-based  services  to  about  700  financial  insti¬ 
tutions.  Mellon  isn’t  unique  in  this  market,  and  competitors  include  not  just 
other  banks  (such  as  Citicorp)  but  also  EDS,  IBM  and  Systematics.  But 
Mellon’s  top  officers  have  decided  to  aggressively  beef  up  its  outsourcing 
business,  and  that  will  push  Mellon  into  more  complex  territory,  as  the 
banking  industry  changes. 

Last  fall,  for  example,  Mellon  beat  out  seven  competitors  to  win  a  multi¬ 
million  dollar  outsourcing  contract  from  the  $4.5  billion  Dollar  Dry  Dock 
Bank  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Dollar  Dry  Dock  wanted  more  than  just  leased 
MIPS,  however.  The  two  banks  entered  into  what  Dollar  Dry  Dock  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice  President  and  CFO  Charles  Richardson  calls  a  “hybrid  relation¬ 
ship.”  Some  of  Dollar  Dry  Dock’s  software  will  run  on  Mellon’s  iron,  but 
over  the  six-year  duration  of  the  contract,  the  New  York  bank  will  also 
migrate  to  selected  Mellon  applications. 

For  instance,  Mellon  will  run  Dollar  Dry  Dock’s  commercial  and  corpo¬ 
rate  loan  systems,  but  Dollar  Dry  Dock’s  IS  group  will  retain  control  over 
the  software,  making  any  program  and  maintenance  changes  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dollar  Dry  Dock  intends  to  deep-six  its  own  mortgage 
servicing,  general  ledger  and  deposit  systems  in  favor  of  Mellon  packages. 
“The  commodity  back-office  systems  [will  be]  100  percent  Mellon,”  said 
Richardson,  “but  I’ve  outsourced  nothing  of  strategic  significance — which 
is  everything  that  touches  the  customer — to  their  facilities.”  Richardson 
estimates  that  70  percent  of  his  bank’s  systems  are  commodities.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  cut  by  30  percent  his  annual  $14  million  data  processing  costs. 

Mellon  also  intends  to  hunt  for  customers  outside  the  banking  industry 
and  has  considered  forming  alliances  (details  of  which  it  will  not  comment 
on)  in  order  to  expand  its  outsourcing  services. 

-T.  Kiely 
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chase  parts  of  the  failed  bank.)  If 
Bank  of  Boston  is  not  permitted  to 
expand  as  well,  how  can  it  compete 
with  interlopers? 

But  if  a  level  playing  field  can  be 
achieved,  Simmons  added,  “then 
banks  have  to  realize  there  are  things 
they  are  doing  that  are  commodities. 
Banks  need  to  be  able  to  consolidate 
those  things  that  are  commodity  ser¬ 
vices  [such  as  check  processing]  and 
then  market  [the]  differentiation  be¬ 
tween  them.”  Just  as  banks  have 
jointly  managed  ATM  networks,  they 
could  more  cost-effectively  process 
checks  (an  expensive  fixed  cost)  as  a 
group,  outsourcing  the  processing  to 
a  bank  or  an  independent  service 
provider. 

There  is  nothing  strategic  about 
commodity  services,  but  the  banking 
industry  is  awash  with  them. 
Throughout  the  1970s  banks  largely 
used  technology  to  automate  routine 
tasks  such  as  account  updates  and 
general  ledger  maintenance,  then 
brought  technology  out  to  the  front 
of  the  bank  with  teller  terminals  and, 
later,  outside  the  bank  with  ATMs. 
This  was  the  “strategic”  use  of  tech¬ 
nology  during  that  era.  In  the  1980s 
technology  was  pressed  to  introduce 
new  “information”  products,  such  as 
variable-rate  mortgage  loans. 


Were  going  to  have 
to  change  the  way  our 
customer  does  business 
with  us 

— Fred  Cisewski 


Diogo  Teixeira,  a  partner  in  Ernst 
&  Young’s  Center  for  Information 
Technology  and  Strategy  in  Boston, 
and  his  colleague,  McKinsey  &  Co. 
Partner  Thomas  Steiner,  estimated 
in  their  1990  book,  Technology  in 
Banking,  that  “more  than  90  percent 
of  [the  banking  industry’s]  current 
expenditures  on  technology  go  into 
essentially  routine  tasks,  which  pro¬ 
vide  few  opportunities  for  distinctive 
performance  and  profits.  .  .  .  The 
other  10  percent  or  less  .  .  .  goes  to 
support  truly  differentiable  business 
approaches.” 

Managers,  not  machines  and  code, 
must  take  the  rap  for  this.  In  an  in¬ 
dustry  that  has  lost  control  of  its 
markets,  an  organization  offering  tra¬ 
ditional  products  and  services  may 
own  snazzy  processors  and  employ  a 
well-managed  IS  group  but  still  find 
its  margins  shrinking.  In  an  industry 


caught  up  in  dramatic  economic 
change,  technology  has  ceased  to  be 
a  strategic  tool  and  has  become  in¬ 
stead  a  complicated  problem — but 
bankers  concede  this  is  only  because 
managers  allowed  it  to  happen. 

Bankers  have  saddled  themselves 
“with  the  most  expensive  deliv¬ 
ery  system  of  any  industry,”  la¬ 
mented  Fred  Cisewski,  senior  vice 
president  and  MIS  director  at  Bank 
South  Corp.,  in  Atlanta.  Cisewski 
looks  at  the  structure  of  his  industry 
for  solutions  too — but  unlike  Sim¬ 
mons,  he  focuses  on  the  customer. 

“We’re  going  to  have  to  change  the 
way  our  customer  does  business  with 
us,”  Cisewski  said.  More  than  three 
quarters  of  the  banks’  retail  transac¬ 
tions  can  be  handled  by  ATMs  or 
point  of  sale  (POS)  terminals  in  su¬ 
permarkets,  retail  stores,  gas  sta¬ 
tions  and  so  on.  Like  many  other 
bankers,  Cisewski  would  prefer  to 
see  customers  adopting  POS  bank¬ 
ing.  “Why  put  a  $30,000  ATM  out 
there  when  I  can  put  a  $900  terminal 
in  any  kind  of  establishment  where 
customers  do  normal  business?  I 
could  save  [the  cost]  of  building  that 
brick  and  mortar  facility,  and  it’s  not 
my  labor  doing  the  transacting.” 

But  driving  down  the  costs  of  de¬ 
livering  those  services  is  only  a  par¬ 
tial  solution.  Cisewski  also  believes 
that  banks  should  specialize  and  shed 
many  of  the  traditional  banking  ser¬ 
vices  they  now  offer.  The  difficulty  is 
figuring  out  which  business  lines  to 
retain  and  which  to  abandon — or,  ef¬ 
fectively,  how  to  reshape  the  whole 
nature  of  the  bank.  Bank  South,  for 
example,  has  gotten  out  of  the  cred¬ 
it-card  business,  and  it  may  stop 
making  mortgage  loans  too.  In  the 
future  it  will  likely  pay  more  attention 
to  local  corporate  customers  and  less 
to  consumers. 

Partnerships  with  technology  ven¬ 
dors  can  help  a  bank  to  reshape  itself 
and  compete,  Cisewski  argues.  For 
instance,  a  bank  and  a  vendor  could 
team  up  to  offer  POS  services,  with 
the  understanding  that  this  partner¬ 
ship  could  evolve — technologically,  as 
well  as  in  a  business  sense — into  oth¬ 
er  related  services  such  as  electronic 


H.  EDWARD  NYCE:  Banks  must  re-engineer  their  technology-supported  business  processes. 
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TOP-DOWN,  BOTTOM-UP 
DATA  CENTER  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT 
ITS  JUST  WHAT  YOU’VE  BEEN 


fill!® 


It’s  here.  The  answer  to  data  center  productivity.  Implement  one  step  at  a  time  with  our  snap-connect  MainView™  products,  which  provide  the  benefits  of  IBM’s® 
SystemView™  today.  Call  1-800-544-2152  for  our  informative  white  paper,  “The  Impact  of  System/390™  and  SystemView,”  and  to  find  out  about  our  1991  Executive 
Briefing  Series.  Let  Boole  &.  Babbage  be  your  most  valuable  resource  in  maximizing  data  center  productivity.  It’s  a  whole  new  reason  to  hold  on  to  your  seat. 


Boole  & 
Babbage 


MainView  is  a  trademark  of  Boole  &  Babbage,  Inc.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  System/390  and  SystemView  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 


benefits  transfer  or  electronic  data 
interchange. 

H.  Edward  Nyce,  executive  vice 
president  at  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Corp.  in  New  York,  foresees  vendor- 
bank  partnerships  “that  perhaps  push 
a  given  application  out  into  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,”  and  consortia  of  the  sort 
that  Bank  of  Boston’s  Simmons  advo¬ 
cates.  Like  most  others  in  his  indus¬ 
try,  Nyce  anticipates  many  bank 
mergers  ahead,  and  this  too  will  help 
to  cut  technology  costs  and  overca¬ 
pacity.  (Manufacturers  Hanover  itself 
is  a  rumored  merger  candidate.) 
Nyce  also  led  an  aggressive  effort  at 


WALTER  LEONARD:  His  bank  has  been  offering  fee-based,  services  for  over  20  years. 


We  classically  built 
systems  around 
products.  I  think 
everyone  has  seen  the 
need  now  to  focus  on 
the  customer ” 

—Martin  Bronstein 


his  bank  to  consolidate  data  centers, 
and  he  says  the  bank  is  now  looking 
closely  at  each  line  of  its  business 
with  an  eye  toward  cutting  more  sys¬ 
tems  costs. 

While  cutting  technology  costs  is 
essential — and  strategic — in  a 
changing  industry,  Nyce  ar¬ 
gues  that  it  is  equally  imperative  for 
banks  to  re-engineer  their  technol¬ 
ogy-supported  business  processes. 
During  the  big  industry  automation 
push  of  the  last  30  years,  he  ob¬ 
served,  “we  were  automating  a  lot  of 
the  current  practices.  And  although 
we  were  reducing  the  head  count,  we 
were  probably  not  getting  the  level  of 
payback  that  we  could  have  had  if  we 
had  gone  in  and  re-engineered  the 
process.  ” 

Re-engineering  a  bank’s  informa¬ 
tion  is  still  another  strategy  for  mak¬ 


ing  better  use  of  data  the  bank  has 
already  paid  money  to  collect,  noted 
Austin  A.  Adams,  executive  vice 
president  at  First  Union  Corp.,  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  Adams  is  adapting 
the  1980s  strategy  of  utilizing  tech¬ 
nology  to  provide  new  information 
products — this  time  not  to  consum¬ 
ers,  but  to  the  bank’s  managers,  loan 
officers  and  sales  force. 

“It’s  the  whole  idea  of  focusing  on 
the  information  our  bank  needs,  ”  Ad¬ 
ams  explained.  “Are  there  more  cre¬ 
ative,  more  unique  ways  of  aggregat¬ 
ing  and  presenting  that  information 
[for  use  in  the  bank]?” 

Martin  Bronstein,  senior  vice 
president  at  First  Chicago,  agrees. 
“We  classically  built  systems  around 
products,”  he  said.  “I  think  everyone 
has  seen  the  need  now  to  focus  on 
the  customer.  You  have  to  cut  things 
the  other  way — take  those  product 
systems  and  extract  information 
about  customers”  that  can  be  used 
by  the  bank’s  marketing  and  sales 
teams. 

Other  banks,  including  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Hanover,  want  to  use  this  infor¬ 


mation  in  executive  support  systems. 
“We  built  transaction  processing  sys¬ 
tems  [in  the  1970s  and  1980s];  we 
didn’t  build  MIS  systems,”  said 
Nyce.  “What  we  really  have  to  do  to¬ 
day  is  get  down  in  those  transaction 
systems  and  turn  them  around  into 
meaningful  information  for  senior 
management.  ” 

But  Ernst  &  Young’s  Teixeira 
wonders  whether  efforts  to  slice  old 
information  in  new  ways  really  go  far 
enough.  Banks  that  intend  to  use  in¬ 
formation  internally  “are  thinking 
about  how  to  use  it  to  sell  banking 
services.”  But  they  are  missing  an 
opportunity,  he  argues.  Referring  to 
a  quote  by  John  S.  Reed,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  Citicorp,  about  banking 
being  an  information  business,  Teix¬ 
eira  said:  “What  I  would  love  to  hear 
a  bank  say  is  that  what  it  ought  to 
do,  if  it’s  really  in  the  information 
business,  is  to  rethink  what  it  does, 
so  that  it  sells  not  banking  services  at 
all  but  data/information.  There  would 
be  great  opportunity  [for  a  bank]  to 
create  a  distinctive  business  approach 
doing  that.  ” 
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Differentiation  is  key  to  effective 
strategic  planning.  Some  fortu¬ 
nate  banks  realized  this  a  few 
years  ago  and  used  technology  to 
change  their  spots.  CoreStates  Fi¬ 
nancial  Corp.,  in  Philadelphia,  is  a 
bank  that  has  become  some  other 
kind  of  financial  entity.  “We’re  a  pro¬ 
cessing  business,”  explained  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice  President  Robert  N.  Gil¬ 
more.  “We  support  the  proprietary 
banking  interests  of  the  CoreStates 
banks,  and  its  various  products  and 
markets,  but  we’re  also  a  pure  pro¬ 
cessing  business.  ” 

CoreStates  evolved  out  of  what 
was  once  the  Philadelphia  National 
Bank.  In  the  early  1980s  the  bank’s 
business  was  under  pressure.  Its  ex¬ 
ecutives  looked  frankly  at  their  mar¬ 
kets,  their  competition,  their  dwin¬ 
dling  corporate  customer  base  and  at 
the  bank’s  new  ATM  networking 
business,  and  they  decided  to  follow  a 
path  that  appeared  profitable.  Hence¬ 
forth,  the  bank’s  biggest  growth 
would  come  from  non-interest  rev¬ 
enues  gleaned  from  offering  transac¬ 
tion  processing  services. 

“We  would  still  make  [corporate] 
loans,”  Gilmore  explained,  “but  we 
would  not  look  to  that  segment  of  the 
business  for  earnings  growth,  so  we 
wouldn’t  be  forced  to  make  more 
risky  loans  to  generate  increased 
earnings.  In  1980  about  90  percent  of 
the  income  of  the  institution  was  gen¬ 
erated  through  corporate  lending. 
Today  that  number  is  about  10  per¬ 
cent.  Our  consumer  business  and  our 
fee-based  transaction  processing 
businesses  account  for  about  85  to  90 
percent  of  our  earnings.”  About  45 
percent  of  the  bank’s  earnings  are 
strictly  fee-based. 

CoreStates  owns  and  operates  a 
shared  ATM  network.  About  1,000 
banks  and  credit  unions  in  several 
states  use  the  network.  Also,  Core- 
States  maintains  a  national  POS  net¬ 
work  comprising  over  50,000  termi¬ 
nals  that  do  well  in  excess  of  200 
million  transactions  a  year.  Gilmore 
hopes  to  leverage  his  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  bag  of  tricks  to  sell  his  cus¬ 
tomers  additional  services  in  the 
months  ahead.  As  a  sign  of  the 
changes,  he  says  his  biggest  competi¬ 


tors  in  POS  services  are  non-banking 
heavyweights  such  as  Sears,  JCPen- 
ney  and  McDonnell  Douglas. 

First  Wachovia  Corp.,  a  bank  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  also  leapt  into 
fee-generated  processing  markets — 
over  20  years  ago.  “As  a  relatively 
small  regional  bank  we  were  not  in  a 
position  to  compete  with  the  large 
money  center  banks  for  loans  [to]  a 
lot  of  the  large  corporations  outside 
our  market  area,  ”  said  Executive 
Vice  President  Walter  Leonard.  Wa¬ 
chovia  (traditionally  a  conservative 
lender  anyway)  decided  that  it  could 
grow  by  offering  fee-based  services. 
In  the  1960s  the  bank  began  to  ser¬ 
vice  student  loans.  Since  then  it  has 
expanded  into  trust  services  and  oth¬ 
er  non-credit  markets. 


Said  First  Union  Corp.’s  Adams, 
“To  be  really  candid,  those  banks 
that  have  made  technology  part  of 
their  revenue  generation  base  [such 
as  CoreStates]  have  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage  over  those  of  us  who  have  ex¬ 
pended  our  energy  more  in  terms  of 
growth.”  The  cost  of  entry  into  pro¬ 
cessing  markets  has  now  become 
prohibitive.  “That’s  one  effect  of  to¬ 
day’s  environment.  There  [will  be] 
virtually  no  new  entrants  [among] 
banks  in  some  of  these  technology- 
based  revenue-generating  areas.  ” 
Add  to  this  hugger-mugger  of  per¬ 
spectives  one  more.  Colin  Crook, 
chairman  of  the  corporate  technology 
committee  at  the  nation’s  largest 
bank,  New  York-based  Citibank, 
views  the  strategic  use  of  technology 
more  philosophically — and  architec¬ 
turally — than  his  colleagues.  Echoing 
Peat  Marwick’s  McGee,  Crook  point¬ 


ed  out  that  “any  investment  we  [at 
Citicorp]  make  today  has  got  to  yield 
benefits  today.”  But  Crook  went  on 
to  say  that  his  industry  has  for  many 
years  regarded  systems  as  either 
long-term  and  strategic,  or  tactical 
and  immediate.  IS  executives  have 
put  systems  in  these  dichotomous 
terms  when  selling  them  to  their 
CEOs,  and  CEOs  have  looked  upon 
systems  as  a  choice  between  black 
and  white,  yes  and  no,  zero  and  one. 

Now,  said  Crook,  systems  must  be 
both  strategic  and  tactical.  “The  key 
is  to  make  these  two  mutually  consis¬ 
tent,”  he  said.  “And  that’s  very  tough 
to  do,  in  my  opinion.”  For  Citicorp, 
which  reportedly  spends  about  $1  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  on  information  technol¬ 
ogy,  the  long-term  strategy  is  global 


banking,  integrated  databases,  big  in¬ 
tegrated  networks  and  pushing  em¬ 
ployees  closer  to  the  customer.  In 
the  short  term,  new  systems  must 
hit  the  ground  running,  yet  also  be 
part  of  the  long-range  vision. 

To  complicate  matters,  technolo¬ 
gists  must  build  systems  flexible 
enough  to  expect  the  unexpected. 
The  course  of  the  banking  industry  is 
uncertain,  unfolding.  It  is  far  easier 
to  plot  the  evolution  of  technology 
over  the  next  decade — the  MIPS  and 
economics  of  machine  and  code — 
than  it  is  to  anticipate  the  twists  and 
turns  it  is  likely  to  take.  Technology 
planners  must  prepare  to  be  sur¬ 
prised. 

“Banking  will  be  one  of  the  most 
exciting  industries  over  the  next  20 
years,”  concluded  Simmons.  “I 
mean,  if  we  live  through  the  next  10, 
the  following  10  will  be  exciting.  ”  [cjo] 
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hose  banks  that  have  made  technology  part  of 
their  revenue  generation  base  have  a  distinct 
advantage  over  those  of  us  who  have  expended  our 
energy  more  in  terms  of  growth 

—Austin  A .  Adams 
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Which  looks  better  to  you? 
More  blue  skies.  Or  fast  deliv¬ 
ery  of  real  Open  Systems. 

If  it’s  hardware  and  software 
you  want,  there’s  a  computer 
company  ready  to  supply  them. 

Hewlett-Packard. 

In  fact,  we’ll  make  it  this 
specific.  If  you’re  planning  to 
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add  a  system  to  handle  a  new 
strategic  application,  call  us. 

We’ll  deliver  a  computer 
solution  that  will  tackle  the 
immediate  task.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  integrate  with 
products  from  other  vendors, 
with  other  platforms,  operat¬ 
ing  systems  and  applications. 

Key  to  making  this  work  is  our 


broad  range  of  systems  soft¬ 
ware  technology.  For  the  people 
in  your  company,  this  brings 
point-and- click  simplicity, 
while  allowing  transparent 
integration  of  applications 
and  access  to  data  bases,  both 
local  and  remote. 

This  Open  Systems  reality  has 
a  solid  foundation.  Six  years 
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of  delivering  standards-based 
systems.  A  dedication  to 
networking  standards,  from 
LANs  to  WANs.  And  a  family  of 
RISC-based  computers  offer¬ 
ing  unmatched  scalability 
from  desktop  models  to  multi¬ 
user  systems. 

For  nearly  twenty  years,  we’ve 
been  delivering  computers 


to  handle  company- wide 
strategic  functions.  From 
materials  management  and 
financial  analysis  to  office 
automation  and  distribution. 
And  we  offer  service  so 
superior  that,  in  the  Datapro 
User  Surveys,  HP  has  achieved 
the  best  overall  record  among 
industry  leaders  for  cus¬ 


tomer  support  satisfaction. 
For  seven  straight  years! 

In  short,  there’s  nothing  ‘blue 
sky’  about  our  Open  Systems. 

Call  1  800  752-0900, 

Ext.  1947.  We’ll  deliver. 

Whp%  HEWLETT 
%LfLM  PACKARD 


Businesses  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  free  and  effective  flow  of 
information  is  a  critical  factor  in 
dealing  with  increasingly 
stringent  federal  standards  for 
managing  toxic  substances 

BY  MEGHAN  O’LEARY 


If  you  think  recycled  paper  products  represent 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  corporate  environmental 
awareness,  think  again.  Despite  the  growing 
popularity  of  green  marketing,  the  biggest  cor¬ 
porate  environmental  challenge  exists  not  for 
the  clean  companies  but  for  the  biggest  polluters  in 
the  nation — manufacturers.  These  businesses  are 
struggling  to  keep  track  of  hazardous  chemicals  in 
their  operations.  Tracking  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
chemicals  from  delivery  to  finished  product  and 
sometimes  beyond  is  no 
small  task,  however,  and 
faced  with  the  prospect  of 
lawsuits  and  heavy  fines, 
companies  hope  that  infor¬ 
mation  technology  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  green¬ 
est  solution  of  all. 

The  environmental  is¬ 
sues  motivating  companies 
today  are  primarily  legal. 

The  Environmental  Pro¬ 
tection  Agency  requires 
yearly  reporting  of  emis¬ 
sions  of  300  different 
chemicals.  Local  environ¬ 
mental  groups  want  to 
know  who’s  putting  what 
into  the  environment.  And  not  only  is  the  federal 
government  pursuing  enforcement  more  adamantly, 
but  it  is  going  after  companies  for  total  emissions 
rather  than  for  specific  chemicals.  Increasingly,  busi¬ 
nesses  and  environmental  groups  alike  are  realizing 
that  the  free  and  effective  flow  of  information  is  a  key 
tool  for  managing  toxic  substances  and  maintaining 
an  informed  citizenry. 

Efforts  to  track  information  range  from  the  basic 
to  the  ambitious.  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.,  a  di¬ 
versified  chemical,  oil  and  gas  company  based  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  able  to  track  “reportable”  emis¬ 
sions  from  its  hundreds  of  facilities  nationwide  with  a 
mainframe-based  exception  reporting  database.  Ac- 


on  THE  SPOT:  Professional  han¬ 
dlers  (above)  collect  hazardous  waste 
materials.  In  offices  far  removed 
from  the  front  lines  of  toxic-waste 
management,  executives  are  also 
working  to  clean  up  the  environment. 
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It’s  going  to  be  quite  a  decade. 

Every  employee,  every  department, 
every  divison  will  be  expected  to  do 
more-with  less.  Including  the  data 
center. 

Especially  the  data  center. 

Demand  for  improved  user  service 
will  reach  new  highs.  Budgets  and 
available  resources  will  shrink.  To 
succeed,  data  center  managers  will 
need  to  do  the  inevitable. 

Automate. 
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Only  CA-UNIPACK  solutions  enable  you  to  automate 
entirejunctional  areas  of  the  data  center.  Working 
together  they  deliver  the  ultimate  in  data  center 

automation  and  service  level  performance. 

Automating  data  center  operations 
is  the  key  to  delivering  the  service 
levels  businesses  need  to  compete  in 
the  90s.  And  that’s  why  so  many 
companies  are  turning  to  us.  Over  the 
years  we’ve  helped  thousands  of 
clients  automate  their  data  center 
operations  and  today  according  to 
Computer  Intelligence,  we  offer  more 
data  center  software  solutions  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world. 

While  hundreds  of  niche  vendors 
each  offer  a  few  discrete  products,  our 
CA-UNIPACK®  solutions  can  automate 
entire  functional  areas  of  the  data 
center  such  as 
Production,  Storage, 

Security,  Performance 
Management,  and  Data 
Center  Administration. 

And  no\M  with  our 
new  Computing 
Architecture  For  The 
90s,  the  levels  of 
integration  and 

automation  have  been  raised  even 
higher.  By  sharing  information  and 
common  services,  the  individual  CA- 
UNIPACKS  work  together  seamlessly 


CA90s 


CA 's  Computing 
Architecture  For 
The  90  s  protects 
and  enhances  the 
value  of  every  CA 
software  product. 


across  multiple  operating  systems  and 
hardware  platforms. 

The  result  is  consistently  higher 
levels  of  service.  Improved  response 
time.  Investment  protection. 
Maximization  of  personnel  and 
hardware  resources.  And  ultimately  a 
new  breed  of  data  center. 

A  data  center  that  enables  you  to 
play  a  critical  role  in  helping  your  enter¬ 
prise  compete  and  succeed  in  the  90s. 

One  of  the  most  critical  areas  of  data 
center  operations  to  automate  is 
production.  We  can  help  you  automate 
all  of  it  with  one  single  step: 


Production. 


CA-UNIPACK®/ APC-Automated 
Production  Control. 

It’s  the  most  advanced,  and 
integrated  package  in  the  industry 
today  and  is  currently  used  in 
thousands  of  MVS,  VSE,  and  VM  data 
centers  around  the  world. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  covers  every 
aspect  of  automating  production 
control  processes  including:  automatic 
workload  scheduling,  automatic 
console  message  processing,  auto¬ 
matic  rerun/restart,  automatic  report 


balancing,  automatic  report  manipu¬ 
lation  and  distribution,  JCL  validation 
and  automated  job  recovery. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  integrates  with 
other  CA-UNIPACKS  including  the 
industry’s  most  comprehensive, 
multimedia  solution  for  system- 
managed-storage  (SMS)  and  non- 
SMS  environments: 

Storage. 


CA-UN  IPACK®/ASM— Automated 
Storage  Management. 

It’s  by  far  the  best  way  to  maximize 
your  investment  in  storage  and 
resource  management.  Unlike  IBM’s 
solution,  CA-UNIPACK/ASM  works  in 
both  SMS  and  non-SMS  environ¬ 
ments,  and  addresses  both  tape  and 
DASD  management. 

Some  of  the  benefits  include: 
automated  tracking  of  tape  library 
inventory,  early  warning  and  recovery 
facilities,  DASD  performance 
measurement,  chargeback,  destruc¬ 
tion  protection  and  automated  volume 
cleanup. 

It’s  the  most  effective  solution  for 
managing  both  tape  and  DASD 
resources. 


stems  Management 

Need  Far  The  90s. 


CA-UNIPACK/ASM  integrates  with 
other  CA-UNIPACKS  including  the 
most  advanced  security  control  and 
audit  software  in  the  world: 


Security 


CA-UNIPACK®/SCA— Security 
Control  and  Audit. 


It  offers  you  a  secure,  protected  en¬ 
vironment  across  multiple  hardware 
platforms,  operating  systems  and 
wherever  your  distributed  processing 
takes  you  including  MVS,  VSE,  VM, 
VMS,  networks,  DB2  and  PC/DOS. 

CA-UNIPACK/SCA  gives  you  access 
control,  VTAM  network  control,  net¬ 
work  session  management  capabili¬ 
ties  and  an  automated  approach  to 
[reviewing  operating  environments. 

It  also  integrates  with  other 
CA-UNIPACKS  including  the  most 
comprehensive  performance 
management  and  accounting 
solution  ever  developed: 

CA-UNIPACK®/PMA- Performance 
Management  and  Accounting. 

CA-UNIPACK/PMAs  integrated 
approach  includes:  comprehensive 
inline  performance  monitoring  and 


Performance. 


historical  reporting,  expert  system 
technology  resource  accounting, 
chargeback,  consolidated  reporting 
and  capacity  planning. 

This  software  solution  also 
integrates  with  other  CA-UNIPACKS 
including  an  automated, 
comprehensive  approach  to  data 
center  administration: 

CA-UNIPACK®/DCA— Data  Center 
Administration. 

This  integrated  solution  covers  all 
aspects  of  data  center  administration 
including:  inventory  management, 
change  management,  configuration 
management  and  asset  tracking. 

It  can  help  you  produce  instant  and 
accurate  network  availability 
information.  Quickly  assess  the 
impact  of  network  failures.  Produce 
current  inventory  reports.  Provide 
consolidated  reporting  from  multiple 
platforms  such  as  IBM,  Digital  and 
PC’s.  Cut  your  vendor  reconciliation 
time  in  half.  Negotiate  better 
maintenance  contracts.  And  do  many 
other  administrative  tasks  that 
manual,  error-prone  methods  simply 


Administration. 


cannot  handle. 

Every  one  of  these  CA-UNIPACKS 
is  supported  by  CA-UNISERVICE®/II. 
This  unique  service  and  support 
system  offers  you  a  direct  link 
between  your  mainframe  and  CA’s 
Customer  Service  around  the 
clock-and  around  the  world. 

Altogethet  these  CA-UNIPACKS  can 
help  you  create  the  most  productive 
data  center  possible. 

A  data  center  that’s  ready  for  the 
90s.  For  more  information  on 
CA-UNIPACKS  and  all  the  Systems 
Management  Software  you’ll  need  for 
the  90s,  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
1-800-645-3003. 

It  could  be  one  of  the  last  manual 
tasks  you  do. 

And  the  most  productive. 
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cording  to  Frank  B.  Friedman, 
corporate  vice  president  for 
health,  environment  and  safety, 
the  database  generates  reports 
only  on  emissions  that  are  outside 
of  preset  acceptable  parameters, 
because  “you  don’t  want  every  bit 
of  data,”  and  because  these  inci¬ 
dents  require  a  special  federal  re¬ 
porting  procedure  and  internal  at¬ 
tention. 

Still,  tracking  of  reportable 
emissions,  however  faithful,  may 
not  provide  enough  future  protec¬ 
tion  for  companies  that  emit  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  chemicals.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  companies  are  being  held 
responsible  for  the  long-term  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  their  waste-disposal  _ 

and  cleanup  efforts.  With  this  in 
mind,  many  companies  have  chosen  to  go 
beyond  federal  requirements  and  keep  track 
of  every  chemical  they  use,  manufacture  or 
emit,  setting  lower  emissions  goals  and  us¬ 
ing  information  technology  to  monitor  prog¬ 
ress  as  well  as  spot  trends  and  potential 
problems.  Many  companies  pair  such  en¬ 
deavors  with  public  information  programs. 

The  Monsanto  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  for  in¬ 
stance,  recently  announced  a  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram  to  achieve  a  90  percent  reduction  in  air 
emissions  by  1992.  It  also  announced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  water  and  land  waste-reduction 
programs  that  will  require  extensive  emis¬ 
sions  tracking  at  all  of  its  plants  nationwide. 
(Monsanto  is  currently  involved  in  a  costly 
cleanup  of  waste  it  disposed  of  in  the  ’60s 
and  70s  in  what  was  then  a  legal  and  state- 
of-the-art  manner.) 

Dennis  Redington,  a  director  of  regula¬ 
tory  management  at  the  company,  said  that 
Monsanto’s  databases,  which  contain  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  company’s  plants  around 
the  country,  are  used  internally  to  gauge  its 
progress  on  reduction.  Redington  calls  them 
“living”  databases  because  they  are  changing 
and  expanding  “as  our  plans  are  refined  and 
strategies  improved.” 

While  companies  such  as  Monsanto  are 
considered  to  be  at  the  forefront  of  proac¬ 
tive  environmental  management,  they  may 
not  remain  ahead  of  the  game  for  long,  be¬ 
cause  effective  environmental  information 
management  increasingly  involves  sharing 
that  information — not  just  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  with  environmental  and  citizens’ 
groups  or  anybody  who  wants  it. 

In  1986  Congress  mandated  that  the  EPA 
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make  available  to  the  public  its  da¬ 
tabases  of  yearly  emissions  re¬ 
ports  from  every  major  manufac¬ 
turing  facility  in  the  nation, 
according  to  Steven  Newburg- 
Rinn,  chief  of  the  Public  Data 
Branch  Office  of  Toxic  Substances 
of  the  EPA.  This  unique  data  col¬ 
lection  is  available  online  as  well  as 
on  diskette,  microfiche  and  CD- 
ROM  to  anyone  willing  to  pay  the 
$18  to  $25  per  hour  connect 
charge  or  $500  for  the  80,000  re¬ 
ports  on  disk.  “I  have  long  felt 
that  a  lot  of  [the  EPA’s]  power 
rested  in  the  information  we  had, 
rather  than  our  ability  to  pass  reg¬ 
ulations,”  said  Newburg-Rinn. 
“Usually  by  the  time  the  regula¬ 
tion  was  passed,  the  information 
was  out  and  people  were  making  the  change 
[anyway].  You  do  need  regulations  because 
some  people  aren’t  going  to  change,  but  in¬ 
formation  has  a  very  important  role.” 

The  National  Library  of  Medicine’s  Tox- 
Net  system  also  provides  online  access  to 
EPA  emissions  information — and  to  data¬ 
bases  of  the  properties  and  effects  of  specif¬ 
ic  chemicals  as  well.  “It’s  not  enough  to 
know  that  the  plant  down  the  block  has  ben¬ 
zene,”  Newburg-Rinn  explained.  “You  need 
to  know  what  benzene  does.” 

In  fulfilling  its  mandate  to  arm  the  public 
with  information,  the  EPA  believes  that  envi¬ 
ronmental  and  community  groups  are  likely 
to  interpret  the  information  differently,  find¬ 
ing  trends  that  government  agencies  might 
miss  and  mobilizing  to  reduce  pollution  at  a 
regional  level — something  the  government 
hasn’t  the  resources  to  do. 

Both  Congress  and  the  EPA  hope  that  the 
information  might  instruct  companies  as 
well.  A  part  of  the  Pollution  Prevention  Act 
of  1990  states  that  the  EPA  must  collect  in¬ 
formation  on  what  companies  are  doing  to 
reduce  emissions.  While  Newburg-Rinn  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  many  businesses  view  gov¬ 
ernment  information  programs  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  spy  and  be  spied  upon  by  other 
businesses,  the  opportunity  to  share  valuable 
environmental  management  lessons  is  likely 
to  change  that  perception. 

Cooperation  and  information  sharing  take 
on  even  greater  significance  when  waste 
management  is  used  in  response  to  a 
catastrophic  spill.  Under  federal  law,  chemi¬ 
cal  and  oil  companies  must  have  the  facilities 
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Who  just  fit 
Mainframe  Power 
in  a  pizza  box? 

Data  General  presents 

the  AViiON  7000 

and  8000  systems. 
(Ready  for 
delivery  today!) 


We’ve 
just  sliced 
mainframe 
power 
down  to  size. 

Data  General’s  AViiON  7000  and  8000  systems 
have  117  MIPS  of  mainframe  power  that  fits  in  a  pizza  box! 
That’s  right.  The  brains  of  these  next-generation  Open  Systems 
occupy  the  same  space  as  your  basic  large  pie. 

Thanks  to  our  new  disk  array  technology, 
you  can  get  an  amazing  48  gigabytes  of  storage 
on  fault  tolerant  disks.  Best  of  all,  this  mainframe  power  is  yours 

for  a  price  starting  at  less  than  $100,000- 
and  it’s  available  right  now!  And  we  don’t  scrimp  on  software. 

These  binary  compatible  UNIX-based  systems 
support  all  the  leading  databases, 
business  applications  and  communications  software. 
Through  advanced  symmetric  multiprocessing, 
AViiON  offers  large  scale  commercial  system 
performance  that  used  to  take  up  a  whole  room. 
With  both  our  AViiON  Open  Systems  or  our 
ECLIPSE  Family,  Data  General’s  22  years  of  mastering 
technology  has  been  making  life  easier 
for  a  lot  of  people.  Now  it’s  your  turn. 
For  more  information  call  1 -800-DATA  GEN. 
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to  respond  to  such  spills  in  a  timely  fashion. 
Since  spills  also  tend  to  get  a  lot  of  press 
coverage,  companies  are  eager  to  find  effec¬ 
tive  ways  to  deal  with  them  and  minimize 
damage  to  the  environment  and  their  corpo¬ 
rate  reputations. 

More  than  any  other  environmental 
threat,  a  catastrophic  spill  or  emission  re¬ 
quires  easy,  fast  access  to  accurate  informa¬ 
tion.  The  lack  of  such  information  could  re¬ 
sult  in  legal  and  financial  trouble  for  a 
company  as  well  as  environmental  devasta¬ 
tion.  Quick  decisions  involving  hundreds  of 
variables — from  chemical  reactions  to  equip¬ 
ment  location  and  the  weather — require 
huge  amounts  of  data  and  an  infrastructure 
able  to  manipulate  it.  For  this  reason, 
chemical  and  oil  companies  often  create 
third-party  membership-oriented  groups 
that  orchestrate  cleanups  and  act  as  informa¬ 
tion  clearinghouses. 

One  such  clearinghouse  is  CHEMTREC, 
the  Chemical  Transportation  Emergency 
Response  Center,  a  part  of  the  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association  in  Washington. 
CHEMTREC  fields  phone  calls  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week,  from  workers  and 
companies  involved  in  chemical  emergencies, 
answering  questions  on  chemical  makeup 
and  volatility,  health  hazards  and  cleanup.  In 
1987  CHEMTREC  was  drowning  in  a  sea  of 
Material  Safety  Data  Sheets,  the  forms 
chemical  manufacturers  fill  out  detailing  the 
properties  and  hazards  of  each  one  of  their 
products.  “We  had  more  MSDSs  than  we 
could  reasonably  access,”  said  Jay  Chezem, 
manager  of  National  Chemical  Response  and 
Information  Center  Computer  Systems. 
“We  had  thousands  of  them  in  binders,  and 
it  was  taking  our  communicators  anywhere 
from  six  to  eight  minutes  to  respond  [to 
questions].  That’s  far  too  long.”  During  a 
chemical  spill,  in  six  to  eight  minutes  “some¬ 
body  could  get  killed.  ” 

The  paper  system  also  required  that  the 
communicator  leave  his  or  her  phone  sta¬ 
tion.  “We  have  multiple  phone  lines,”  Che¬ 
zem  explained.  “Every  time  the  phone  would 
ring,  [the  communicator]  would  have  to 
break  off  his  search”  to  answer  it. 

CHEMTREC  decided  that  it  could  better 
handle  the  400  calls  it  gets  a  day  if  it  put  its 
650,000  MSDSs  and  other  paper  records  in 
an  imaging  system.  And  although  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  an  MSDS  is  standard,  the  forms 
that  individual  manufacturers  use  are  not,  so 
a  scanner  helped  to  speed  up  data  input. 
The  imaging  system  has  reduced  the  amount 


of  time  it  takes  to  access  chemical  informa¬ 
tion  from  minutes  to  seconds.  This  improve¬ 
ment  is  especially  important  in  light  of  a  re¬ 
cent  Department  of  Transportation 
regulation  requiring  that  all  shippers  of  haz¬ 
ardous  materials  have  access  to  24-hour 
emergency  services  such  as  CHEMTREC. 
As  a  result  of  that  ruling,  the  organization’s 
registrations  have  jumped  80  percent  in  the 
last  year. 

Still  in  the  formation  stage,  but  pledged  to 
respond  to  catastrophes  in  U.S.  waters,  The 
Marine  Spill  Response  Corp.  is  working  with 
Electronic  Data  Systems  of  Dallas  to  create 
a  communications  infrastructure  that  will  op¬ 
erate  on  EDSNet,  EDS’s  global  network. 

The  MSRC  was  created  by  marine  petro¬ 
leum  transporters  to  orchestrate  cleanup 
and  containment  efforts  at  sea.  In  addition  to 
its  headquarters  in  Washington,  it  will  have 
five  regular  offices  and  22  warehousing  and 


Effective  waste  management  is 
becoming  a  critical  part  of 
many  companies’  operations 

Prudent  management  of  environment, 
health  and  safety  issues  has  become 
more  than  just  a  matter  of  good  corpo¬ 
rate  citizenship,  according  to  Kenneth  S. 
Kamlet,  an  environmental  consultant  for 
A.T.  Kearney  Inc,  in  Alexandria,  Va.  New 
federal  requirements  governing  disclosure, 
rapidly  rising  hazardous-waste  disposal  and 
cleanup  costs,  and  recently  intensified  en¬ 
forcement  of  environmental  laws  have  given 
environmental  compliance  greater  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  boardroom.  CIOs  with  an  eye 
on  corporate  strategies  increasingly  need  to 
understand  environmental  objectives  as  well. 
In  addition,  CEOs,  environmental  managers 
and  corporate  directors  who  wish  to  keep 
themselves  out  of  jail  as  well  as  to  maintain  a 
competitive  edge  would  do  well  to  heed 
Kamlet’s  10  commandments  of  corporate 
environmental  management: 

1.  Manage  off-site  waste  disposal  by  third- 


How  to  Clean  Up 
Your  Act 
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the  MSRC. 

“To  do  what  we  have 
pledged  to  do,  to  make  a 
best-effort  response  to  an 
event  of  this  magnitude, 
requires  the  manipulation 
of  an  enormous  amount  of 
information  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time,” 
said  Steve  Duca,  vice 
president  of  external  af¬ 
fairs  and  readiness  for 
MSRC.  “In  most  [busi¬ 
ness]  IS  applications,  .  .  . 

CHEMTREC  and  similar  organizations  work  as  information  clearinghouses  dur-  ve  time  to  pro- 

ing  environmental  emergencies,  such  as  this  oil  spill  in  Arthur  Kill,  N.J.  cess  the  data  and  check  it 

out.  [But]  you  can’t  stop 

staging  sites  around  the  country,  each  with  an  oil  spill,  and  you  need  to  make  some  rapid 
the  ability  to  respond  to  a  spill  the  size  of  the  decisions  correctly.  ” 

Exxon  Valdez  disaster  in  Alaska’s  Prince  Critical  to  the  decision-making  process  is 
William  Sound  in  March  1989,  according  to  such  information  as  the  location  of  equip- 


“Y 

lou  can’t 
stop  an  oil  spill, 
and  you  need  to 
make  some 
rapid  decisions 
correctly.” 

-Steve  Duca 


party  contractors  with  an  eye  toward  future 
liability.  Paying  more  today  for  proper  waste 
management  will  save  money  by  averting  fu¬ 
ture  lawsuits  and  liabilities. 

2.  Remember  that  proper  on-site  waste 
management  is  less  expensive  and  less  trou¬ 
blesome  than  corrective  action  mandated  by 
the  federal  government  to  clean  up  contami¬ 
nation. 

3.  Beware  of  natural-resource  damages.  If 
you  are  currently  discharging  pollutants  into 
surface  waters  or  wetlands,  even  if  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  covered  by  a  federal  or  state  per¬ 
mit,  you  may  wish  to  reconsider  the  prac¬ 
tice.  A  damage  claim  for  broadly  defined 
“natural  resources”  can  be  brought  against  a 
company  even  after  a  site  has  been  cleaned 
up  to  the  government’s  satisfaction. 

4.  Practice  integrated  environmental  man¬ 
agement.  Responsible  management  requires 
continuous  tracking  of  diverse  facilities  and 
operations  as  well  as  a  board-level  mecha¬ 
nism  for  responding  to  problems. 

5.  Inventory  waste  streams.  Accurate, 
complete  information  on  pollutants  released 
to  the  environment  and  in  the  workplace,  as 
well  as  those  present  in  consumer  products, 
is  important  for  environmental  management 
and  efficient  monitoring  of  waste  recycling 
and  disposal.  In  addition,  much  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  now  required  by  law  to  be  report¬ 
ed  to  the  EPA. 

6.  Be  meticulous  about  renewing  routine 


air  and  water  permits.  Government  agencies 
and  citizens’  groups  are  becoming  more  ag¬ 
gressive  about  pursuing  civil  and  criminal 
prosecution  against  environmental  violators. 

7.  Carefully  investigate  real  estate  trans¬ 
actions.  Failure  to  verify  the  cleanliness  of  a 
site  prior  to  purchase — especially  in  this  age 
of  mergers  and  acquisitions — may  saddle 
the  new  owners  with  substantial  legal  liability 
should  the  site  be  found  to  be  contaminated. 

8.  Don’t  get  bogged  down  in  wetlands. 
Federal  law  prohibits  wetland  filling  without 
difficult-to-obtain  permits,  and  some  states’ 
wetland-protection  laws  virtually  prohibit  fill¬ 
ing  altogether. 

9.  Proactively  manage  workplace  process 
hazards.  The  failure  of  companies  in  high- 
risk  industries  to  voluntarily  implement  pro¬ 
posed  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad¬ 
ministration  rules — which  will  become  law  in 
the  next  18  months — regarding  workplace 
hazards  may  increase  their  legal  liability  in 
the  event  of  a  serious  accident. 

10.  Use  environmental  compliance  re¬ 

quirements  as  a  means  of  gaining  competi¬ 
tive  advantage.  A  company  may  gain  a  com¬ 
petitive  edge  simply  by  responding  efficiently 
and  creatively  to  new  regulatory  require¬ 
ments.  Environmentally  sound  companies 
are  often  more  energy-efficient,  waste  fewer 
materials,  lose  fewer  workdays  to  industrial 
accidents  and  sell  better  in  increasingly 
“green”  markets.  -M.  O’Leary 
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Dimensions:  7.5  x  9.75  x  .25" 


Speed:  20  wpm 


200  pages  of 
non-expandable  memory 


I 


Wfc  FOUND  A  NOTEBOOK 
THAN  THE  NEW  20  Mr 
Wfe’RE  STILL  LOOKING  FOR  OS 


As  you  can  see,  there  are  few  notebooks  more  affordable 
than  the  new  20  MHz  Tandon  NB/386sx.  That’s  because  our 
new  notebook’s  only  $3,495,  a  price  thousands  of 
dollars  less  than  most  other  computers  in  its  class. 

And  in  addition  to  great  savings,  you  get  a  superi¬ 
or,  full-functioning  computer  with  standard 
features  that  are  options  on  most  other  notebooks. 

The  ready-to-go  Tandon  NB/386sx  boasts  the  20  MHz 
Intel®  80386SX  processor,  the  highest  level  of  power  you 
can  get  in  a  battery-powered  notebook  today.  But  that’s  just 
for  starters.  You  also  get  a  30MB  IDE  hard  drive  and  a  3.5" 
internal  floppy  drive,  2  MBs  of  memory  expandable  to  a 
whopping  16MBs,  and  three  hours  of  battery  life.  Not  bad 
for  a  6.5  lb.  machine  small  enough  to  fit  on  this  page. 

The  NB/386sx  is  extremely  versatile,  too.  It  has  one  par¬ 
allel  port  and  two  serial  ports.  So  you  can  plug  into  a  large 
combination  of  devices  like  a  printer,  mouse,  graphic  tablet, 
or  modem.  At  the  office,  you  can  connect  up  to  an  external 
monitor  and  keyboard,  or  even  communicate  with  your 


company’s  larger  computers. 

And  while  the  Tandon  notebook  may  be  extremely  small, 
its  extra  large  9  inch,  non-glare  VGA  display  makes 
even  the  most  complex  graphics  easy  to  read.  The 
paper-white  screen,  specially  designed  to  reduce 
eye  strain,  provides  a  sharp,  bright  image  using 
triple  super  twist  LCD  technology. 

Of  course,  with  any  Tandon  Computer  you  also  get  the 
support  you  expect  from  a  $400  million  corporation.  Prompt 
delivery,  a  one  year  limited  warranty,  and  helpful  toll-free 
tech  support.  We  even  offer  a  special  leasing  program.  And  if 
for  any  reason  you’re  not  pleased,  you  get  a  full  refund  with¬ 
in  the  first  30  days. 

So  if  you’re  interested  in  a  great  little  portable  computer 
with  desktop  performance,  call  us  today  about  the  new 
Tandon  NB/386sx  or  the  Tandon  NB/386sx,  Model  60  with 
a  60MB  hard  drive,  for  only  $3,995. 

There  are  other  ways  to  save  thousands  of  dollars  on  a  note¬ 
book,  but  just  none  quite  as  practical. 


IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 

AVAILABLE. 


Dimensions:  8.5  x  11  x  2.1" 


Speed:  20  MHz 


Non-glare,  paper- white 
VGA  screen 


2  MBs  of  memory 
expandable  to  16  MBs 


C  WITH  A  BETTER  PRICE 
Iz  TANDON  NB/386sx. 

NE  WITH  BETTER  FEATURES. 


^Tandon  moves  to  the  head  of  the  class 
when  you  compare  Notebook  features  you 
get  for  the  dollars  spent.  ^  9  Byte,  March  mi 


Tandon  NB 
386sx/20 

Compaq  LTE 
386s/20 

T.I.  Travelmate 
3000 

Max  RAM 

16MB 

10MB 

6MB 

Base  RAM 

2MB 

2MB 

2MB 

Hard  Drive 

30MB 

30MB 

20MB 

Hard  Drive 
Option 

60MB 

60MB 

40/60MB 

Screen 

VGA 

VGA 

VGA 

Dimensions 

8.5"D  x  1 1"L 
x  2.1"H 

8.5"D  x  11  "L 
x  2.2 "H 

8.5"D  x  11"L 
x  1.8"H 

Weight 

6.5  lb. 

7.5  lb. 

5.7  lb. 

Price 

$3,495.00 

$6,499.00* 

$5,499.00* 

*  List  prices  published  by  Hard  Facts.  Beverly,  M.A..  January,  199] 
Actual  dealer  prices  may  vary. 


•  30-Day  Money  Back 

•  24  HourTbll-Free,  On 

Guarantee 

Call  Tfechnical  Support 

•  1-Year  Limited 

•  Leasing  Program 

Warranty 

Available 

TO  ORDER  DIRECT,  CALL  NOW: 

800-800-8850 

FAX  805-529-8408 


Tandon  reserves  the  right  to  amend  specifications  without  notice.  Tandon  486,  Tandon  386,  SL386sx,  SL  486,  LT/286, 
LT/386sx,  386SX/N,  286/N,  NB/386sx  Tandon  Tower  386,  Tandon  Tower  486,  PowerPoster,  MultiCACHE  and  MIAT  are 
trademarks  of  Tandon  Corporation.  Intel  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  products  or  services  are 
identified  by  the  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  their  respective  companies.  Lease  terms  vary  by  system 
©199t  Tandon  Corporation,  Moorpark,  CA 
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ment  and  people;  the 
names  of  smaller,  regional 
cleanup  cooperatives;  data 
on  the  spilled  substance;  ti¬ 
dal  patterns;  wildlife  that 
might  be  threatened  by  the 
spill;  and  the  location  of  the 
most  environmentally  sen¬ 
sitive  beaches.  A  decision- 
support  system  ultimately 
will  allow  MSRC  to  factor 
in  such  uncertainties  as  the 
weather  and  current. 

In  addition,  according  to 
Jay  DePew,  the  account 
manager  for  EDS,  the  system  will  link  to  al¬ 
ready  existing  databases  of  information  from 
such  groups  as  the  Coast  Guard,  the  EPA 
and  Lloyd’s  of  London.  “Other  groups  have 
pieces  of  what  we  have,  ”  he  said.  “We’re  not 
going  to  reinvent  the  wheel.”  MSRC  and 
EDS  plan  to  have  the  system  up  and  running 
by  mid-1993,  at  which  point  it  will  include 
on-site  command  control  centers,  satellite 
links  and  mobile  phones  for  beach  cleanup 
crews.  Such  processing  will  require  a  tre¬ 
mendous  data-  and  voice-transmission  capa¬ 
bility,  DePew  pointed  out.  MSRC’s  decision 
to  go  with  EDS  was  based  on  the  idea  that 
“you  don’t  want  to  build  that  capacity  and 
have  it  sit  there  all  day  long.  ” 

Despite  the  flurry  of  IT  activity  around 
environmental  information  tracking  and 
gathering,  companies  are  still  not  very 
good  at  it  or  very  organized  about  it,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Marilyn  Schule,  a  vice  president  in  the 
Environmental  Health  and  Safety  practice  of 
A.T.  Kearney,  a  consulting  company  in  Al¬ 
exandria,  Va.  Corporate  databases  are  often 
limited  to  individual  facilities,  and  central  re¬ 
porting  still  involves  making  sense  of  many 
paper  reports.  For  example,  Monsanto’s 
chemical  and  agricultural  divisions  report 
separately  to  Redington,  who  makes  his 
analyses  literally  with  paper  and  pencil. 
Monsanto  is  planning  to  integrate  its  data¬ 
bases,  but  in  the  meantime,  “what  you  lose 
is  specificity,  ”  Redington  said.  “You  lose  the 
depth  of  the  data.  ” 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  recently  passed 
by  Congress,  according  to  Kenneth  S.  Kam- 
let,  a  principal  at  A.T.  Kearney,  “there  will 
be  even  more  of  a  premium  on  integrated 
environmental  management  because  there 
are  more  explicit  trade-offs  now  than  there 
have  been  in  the  past.  [See  related  story, 
Page  60.]  It  used  to  be  that  someone  who 


was  concerned  about  con¬ 
taminants  from  landfills 
could  switch  to  incineration 
and  not  worry  about  air 
pollution.  [But]  you  can’t 
plug  one  point  of  release 
without  knowing  what  ef¬ 
fect  that’s  going  to  have  on 
the  others.” 

The  Clean  Air  Act  re¬ 
quirement  that  companies 
be  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  total  emissions  means 
that  “a  decentralized  com¬ 
pany  can  quickly  find  itself 
in  trouble  if  people  who  are  responsible  for 
these  activities  act  without  regard  for  the 
[whole]  company,”  Kamlet  said. 

In  addition,  said  Schule,  such  integrated 
information  is  extremely  useful  to  companies 
that  are  trying  to  make  a  long-term  environ¬ 
mental  plan  to  pinpoint  areas  ripe  for  source 
reduction  of  pollutants. 

Kamlet  agreed.  “Particularly  for  a  com¬ 
pany  that  is  large,  diversified  and,  to  some 
extent,  decentralized,  .  .  .  it’s  important 
that  there  is  some  form  of  centralized  envi¬ 
ronmental  tracking  system,”  he  said.  Still, 
he  admitted,  “if  a  company  had  enough  ex¬ 
perienced  people  and  could  be  sure  that 
those  people  were  going  to  stay  with  them 
forever,  I  suppose  they  could  rely  on  a  [man¬ 
ual]  approach.” 

As  environmental  responsibility  becomes 
more  of  a  corporate  concern,  the  environ¬ 
mental  manager  is  more  and  more  likely  to 
be  an  environmental  vice  president  and  to 
report  to  the  CEO  or  COO.  Thus,  with  the 
growing  importance  of  IT  in  the  quest  for 
environmental  acceptability,  the  environ¬ 
mental  vice  president  and  the  CIO  have  a 
greater  likelihood  of  forming  a  strategic 
bond  in  what  is  now  largely  a  tactical  under¬ 
taking,  said  Stephen  Poltorzycki,  a  director 
in  the  Environmental  Health  and  Safety 
practice  at  Arthur  D.  Little,  a  consulting 
firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Whatever  the  difficulties  of  collecting  and 
integrating  pollution  information,  manufac¬ 
turers  are  likely  to  keep  at  it  because  re¬ 
sponsible  environmental  management  is  fast 
becoming  mandatory.  “It  used  to  be  that  if 
you  didn’t  know  about  something,  you  could 
not  be  held  responsible  if  a  problem  oc¬ 
curred  under  your  watch,  ”  said  John  S.  Will- 
son,  another  EHS  director  for  Arthur  D. 
Little.  “Today,  such  a  safe  harbor  is  far 
from  certain.  ”  [cjo] 


INCREASINGLY,  environmental  concern  makes  bottom-line  sense. 


The  environ¬ 
mental  vice 
president  and 
the  CIO  have  a 
greater 
likelihood  of 
forming  a 
strategic  bond 
in  what  is  now 
largely  a 
tactical 
undertaking. 
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FOR  CORPORATE 

AMERICA. 


COMDEX®' ’91  at  SPRING.  A  new  show  of  support  for 
corporate  computing. 

Look  to  COMDEX  to  provide  corporate 
computing  solutions. 

For  the  first  time,  there’s  a  COMDEX  that  will  focus  on  the 
computing  questions  of  corporate  America. 

Looking  to  upgrade  your  knowledge  of  new  products,  tech¬ 
nologies,  information  systems,  management  techniques,  and 
application  solutions?  Identify  the  PC  applications  that  will  give 
your  company  the  competitive  edge?  Talk  to  product  experts 
from  the  leading  manufacturers? 

Get  your  answers  at  COMDEX ’91  at  SPRING. 

End-user-specific  educational  and  training  programs. 

By  providing  a  spectrum  of  “why,  when  and  how”  presenta¬ 
tions  and  demonstrations  by  the  industry’s  leading  specialists, 
COMDEX  will  support  the  specialized  needs  of  the  CEO  and 
the  total  staff  of  professional  CIO/IS  executives,  departmental 
and  work  group  managers,  and  PC  networking  specialists,  etc. 

COMDEX:  Set  in  the  dynamic  environment  of  SPRING. 

For  corporate  America,  SPRING  is  two  major  shows  side 
by  side  in  Atlanta  this  May.  COMDEX ’91  at  SPRING.  And 
WINDOWS™  WORLD  ’91  at  SPRING,  the  first  official 
conference  and  expo  for  Windows  computing  created  in 
cooperation  with  Microsoft®  Plus  a  Network  Computing 
Interface  and  multimedia  focus  supporting  both  shows. 

And  all  COMDEX  attendees  will  have  free  access 
to  the  WINDOWS  WORLD  exhibit  floor! 

To  pre-register,  or  for  more  information:  call 
617-449-8938,  fax  617-449-2674,  telex  174273, 
or  mail  in  the  coupon. 


May  20-23, 1991 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

j- YES!  I  WANT  TO  JOIN  CORPORATE 
1  AMERICA  AT  COMDEX ’91  at  SPRING! 

|  □  Send  me  COMDEX ’91  at  SPRING  attendee 
I  information. 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

I  City _ State _ Zip _ 

I  Phone _ Fax _ 

|  Return  to:  COMDEX ’91  at  SPRING.  300  First 
Avenue,  Needham,  MA  02194-2722  U.S.A. 


•  The  World's  Leading  Computer  Trade  Show  for  Resellers  and  End-Users 

j _ CIO  4/91  otSPRiNG 


1991  The  Interlace  Group  •  300  First  Avenue.  Needham  MA  02194  2722  USA 
COMDEX  •  and  WINDOWS' M  WORLD  Conference  and  Exposition  are  properties  of 
INTERFACE  GROUP  -  NEVADA.  Inc 

COMDEX  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  INTERFACE  GROUP  -  NEVADA,  Inc 
Microsoft  and  the  Microsoft  logo  are  registered  trademarks  and  Windows  is  a 
trademark  ol  Microsoft  Corporation 


BY  KATHLEEN  MELYMUKA 


Cooperative  processing 
lets  organizations  with 
mixed  hardware  platforms 
put  the  computing  burden 
where  it’s  borne  most 
efficiently  and  the 
information  where  it  does 
the  most  good 


ost  of  the  computing  world — anyone 
running  linked  mainframes,  minis  and 
PCs — is  probably  spending  more  time, 

,  money  and  processing  power  than  it 
needs  to  and  getting  less  integration  and  ease  of 
use  than  it  should.  Cooperative  processing  can 
change  all  that. 

Cooperative  processing  can  cut  host  re¬ 
source  costs  by  as  much  as  60  to  80  percent 
and  substantially  reduce  communications  costs 
as  well.  It  can  replace  crowded,  monochrome 
3270,  AS/400  and  VAX  screens  with  a  single, 
colorful,  graphical,  user-friendly,  PC-like  inter¬ 
face.  That  single  interface  can  provide  simulta¬ 
neous,  user-transparent  access  to  every  essen¬ 
tial  corporate  system  while  providing  for  the 
control,  integrity  and  maintenance  of  every  cor¬ 
porate  PC.  Cooperative  processing  is  the  tech¬ 
nology  of  tomorrow,  but  companies  can  start 
putting  it  in  place  today. 

Cooperative  processing  means  processing 
different  parts  of  a  single  application  on  differ¬ 
ent  computers  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  pro¬ 
cessing  power  of  each.  It  is  not  a  new  idea,  but 
it’s  an  idea  whose  momentum  depends  upon  a 
critical  mass  of  host-based  PCs,  which  only  re¬ 
cently  has  been  achieved.  “Cooperative  pro¬ 
cessing  has  been  used  with  programmable 
workstations  for  10  years  or  longer,  but  the 
dominance  of  some  PC  architectures  has  de¬ 
layed  its  broad  use,  ”  said  Allen  A.  Kalkstein,  a 
partner  in  the  Chicago-Great  Lakes  manage¬ 
ment  consulting  regional  office  of  Ernst  & 
Young,  which  is  currently  implementing  cooper¬ 
ative  processing  systems  for  large  corporate  cli¬ 
ents  (see  related  story,  Page  70). 

Kalkstein  explained  that  the  explosion  of 
stand-alone  PCs  in  the  ’80s  and  the  ensuing  rise 
of  departmental  computing  put  cooperative  pro¬ 
cessing  on  hold  until  recently.  Today,  a  large 
installed  base  of  PCs  hooked  to  hosts,  a  new 
understanding  of  the  limits  of  departmental 
computing,  and  IBM’s  SAA  announcements  all 
are  pointing  to  cooperative  processing  as  the  fu- 
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IT  and  The  Corporate  Agenda: 

PEOPLE, 

PRODUCTIVITY 

AND 

PROFIT 

A  three-day  conference  for  executives 
involved  in  the  strategic  direction,  management, 
and  implementation  of  Information  Technology. 

Sunday,  September  22  through 
Wednesday,  September  25, 1991 

Hyatt  Regency  ■  Monterey,  California 

This  fall,  several  hundred  Information  Technology 
leaders  will  meet  to  explore  the  issues  and  relation¬ 
ships  among  people,  productivity  and  profit. 

Professionals  and  practitioners  like  Tom  Peters, 
Arthur  Miller,  Mike  Vance  and  Bob  Zawacki  will  lead 
general  and  concurrent  sessions  on  the  business 
environment,  human  capital,  information  resource 
ROI,  innovation  and  leadership,  achieving  corporate 
sponsorship  of  the  IT  plan,  self-managed  work 
groups,  quality,  and  legal  aspects. 

The  conference  will  be  hosted  by  select  leading 
providers  of  IT  products  and  services. 

Plan  now  to  join  your  colleagues  in  Monterey  for  the 
next  CIO  Magazine  conference.  Attendance  is  lim¬ 
ited.  Call  800/366-0246,  or  complete  the  postage- 
paid  card  and  return  it  to  us.  See  you  in  Monterey! 
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IT  and  The  Corporate  Agenda: 

PEOPLE,  PRODUCTIVITY  AND  PROFITS 

A  three-day  conference  for  executives  involved  in  the 
strategic  direction,  management,  and  implementation  of 
Information  Technology. 

Sunday,  September  22  through  Wednesday,  September  25, 1991 
Hyatt  Regency  ■  Monterey,  California 

For  more  information  or  to  register,  complete  and  return 
this  postage-paid  card;  or  call  the  CIO  Conference  Divi¬ 
sion  at  1/800-366-0246. 

□  Please  send  conference  information 

□  Please  enroll  me  in  the  conference  and  bill  my  company 
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EARLY  REGISTRATION  IS  RECOMMENDED,  AS  CONFERENCE  SPACE  IS  LIMITED. 
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Software  superior  by  design. 


ture  of  computing. 

Cooperative  processing  makes  the 
most  of  an  organization’s  computing 
power  and  investment  in  hardware. 
“Most  people  using  host-based  appli¬ 
cations  on  the  PC  are  using  a  PC)  as  a 
dumb  terminal,”  said  Philip  Carpen¬ 
ter,  product  manager  for  Mozart 
Systems  Corp.  of  Burlingame,  Calif. , 
a  maker  of  cooperative  processing 
tools.  “That  is  not  a  strategic  way  to 
take  advantage  of  the  PC.  They  are 
powerful  little  beasts.” 

“The  biggest  reason  for  coopera¬ 
tive  processing  is  economics,”  said 
Douglas  Engle,  product  manager  of 
Vision  2000,  a  collection  of  coopera¬ 
tive-processing  products  designed  to 
enhance  management  productivity 
for  Software  2000,  based  in  Hyannis, 
Mass.  “The  mainframe  is  very  ex¬ 
pensive  from  a  human-resources 
standpoint.  It  can  take  30  people  just 
to  operate  a  mainframe.  The  PC  is 
low-budget  equipment,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  already  there.  Everything  you 
can  pull  off  [the  host]  and  put  on  little 
boxes  gives  a  higher  return  on  your 


Begin  with 
an  Interface- 
Lift .. . 

The  screen  is  the  logical 
place  to  start  in  a  three- 
phase  implementation  of 
cooperative  processing 

Cooperative  processing  can  be 
implemented  in  three  phases, 
starting  with  the  front  end,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Allen  A.  Kalkstein,  a 
partner  at  Ernst  &  Young,  a  New 
York-based  consultancy  that  helps 
large  corporate  clients  develop  co- 
operative-processing  systems.  “Us¬ 
ers  want  functionality  and  ease  of 
use,  so  you  start  with  what  we  call 


1 VI  OSt  people  using 
host-based  applications 
on  the  PC  are  using  a 
PC  as  a  dumb 
terminal .  That  is  not  a 
strategic  way  to  take 
advantage  of  the  PC . 
They  are  powerful  little 
beasts .  ” 

—Philip  Carpenter 


investment.  ” 

With  mainframe  MIPS  running 
around  $150,000  each  and  PC  MIPS 
below  $1,000,  the  economics  are 
clear,  said  Stephen  Sayre,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  for  Easel  Corp.,  a 


3270  beautification.  You  look  at  the 
old  boring  screens  and  enhance 
them  with  color,  pop-up  menus  and 
[context-sensitive]  help.  You  take 
one  screen  and  parse  it  out  to  multi¬ 
ple  screens;  take  multiple  screens 
and  put  them  together  according  to 
the  way  work  is  done.  ” 

But  true  cooperative  processing  is 
more  than  just  putting  on  a  pretty 
face.  “In  3270  beautification,  ”  said 
Kalkstein,  “you’re  still  dedicated  to 
the  mainframe.  If  it  goes  down,  you 
go  down.  ” 

So  the  second  phase,  according  to 
Kalkstein,  involves  “exploiting]  a 
full-blown  peer-to-peer  cooperative- 
processing  environment.  You  want 
to  delegate  as  much  processing  as 
possible  and  make  it  stand  alone  on 
the  PC.”  For  instance,  a  marketing 
application  in  a  company  with  dis¬ 
persed  sales  offices  would  bring  the 
enhanced  mainframe  application  to 
the  field-office  PCs.  The  field  per¬ 
sonnel  can  work  on  it  without  any 


Woburn,  Mass. ,  maker  of  coopera¬ 
tive-processing  tools.  “It’s  an  order 
of  magnitude  differential,  ”  he  said. 
“Of  course,  a  CIO  will  tell  you  that  a 
MIPS  is  not  a  MIPS  is  not  a  MIPS, 
but  when  the  smoke  clears,  if  you’re 
off-loading  from  mainframes  to  PCs 
you’re  going  to  save  hundreds  of 
thousands — if  not  millions— -of  dol¬ 
lars  over  your  investment  horizon.  ” 
Cooperative  processing  combines 
the  best  of  the  mainframe  and  PC 
worlds.  The  PC  can  provide  colorful, 
user-friendly  graphic  interfaces,  edit¬ 
ing,  data  validation  and  a  good  deal  of 
local  processing.  The  host  is  re¬ 
served  for  big-guns  number  crunch¬ 
ing  and  integrating  PC  transactions 
into  larger  corporate  systems.  Be¬ 
cause  as  much  processing  as  possible 
is  done  at  the  PC,  expensive  main¬ 
frame  cycles  are  replaced  by  cheaper 
PC  cycles,  and  less  interchange  of 
data  means  lower  communications 
costs.  “The  more  you  can  offload  to 
the  PC,  the  more  money  you’re  sav¬ 
ing,”  said  Mozart  Systems’  Carpen¬ 
ter. 


connection  to  the  mainframe,  ex¬ 
changing  information  with  the  host 
only  as  needed. 

Only  when  the  business  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  it’s  time  for  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  corporation  to  act  on  it 
do  you  transmit  it  and  interface  with 
the  mainframe  applications.  “You 
want  to  use  the  mainframe  as  a  cen¬ 
tral  database  and  repository,”  said 
Kalkstein.  “You  want  to  allow  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  organization  the  free¬ 
dom  to  act  as  independently  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

The  final  phase  is  control.  “You’ve 
got  to  maintain  and  control  versions 
of  software  and  related  data  sets 
that  run  on  the  PC,”  Kalkstein  ex¬ 
plained.  His  solution  is  distribution 
software  that  transmits  new  applica¬ 
tions,  releases,  tables  and  docu¬ 
ments  to  be  sure  everyone  is  in 
sync.  “Without  those  three  pieces, 
cooperative-processing  solutions  will 
only  be  partially  useful  to  an  organi¬ 
zation.  ”  — K.  Melymuka 
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NETWORKED 

COMPUTING: 


Whether  your  business  is  small  or  multinational,  SPRING  is  your 
single  best  opportunity  to  learn  how  corporate  networked  computing 
and  interoperable  open  systems  can  improve  your  efficiency  and  help 
you  grow. 

At  this  major  event,  COMDEX®  and  WINDOWS™  WORLD  are 
running  concurrently  and  side  by  side.  Both  shows  are  supported  by 
our  Networked  Computing  focus,  featuring  hundreds  of  exhibitors 
from  both  shows  who  will  be  demonstrating  networked  computing 
capabilities.  So  you’ll  be  able  to  evaluate  hundreds  of  the  latest 
business  applications,  products,  systems  and  services  to  see  how 
they  operate  in  a  networked  computing  environment. 

You’ll  also  be  able  to  see  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  open 
systems  interoperability,  and  a  live  demonstration  of  OSI  business 
applications.  You’ll  get  a  unique  understanding  of  how  open  systems 


solutions  in  a  networked  environment  can  help  you  manage  your  own 
high-end  business  tasks. 

And  you’ll  have  access  to  the  extensive  array  of  conference 
sessions  focused  on  networking  issues— from  LANs  to  WANs  to 
enterprise-wide  solutions.  They’ll  be  chaired  by  leading  consultants, 
vendors,  and  users  who  have  already  seen  the  competitive  and  cost- 
effective  benefits  of  networked  computing  solutions. 

The  net  result  is  a  corporate  networked/open  systems  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  you  won’t  find  anywhere  else.  And  the  largest 
display  anywhere  of  products  and  services  for  PC  networking  and 
computing.  So  register  today.  And  we’ll  see  you  at  SPRING. 

For  attendee  information,  please  call  617-449-8938,  fax 
617-449-2674,  telex  174273.  To  exhibit,  phone  617-449-6600, 
extension  4023. 
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AT&T  ACCUNET  T1.5.  It’s  as 


When  it  comes  toT1.5,  a  lot  of  people  take  it 
for  granted  that  a  pipe  is  a  pipe  is  a  pipe.  But  the  fact 
is  that  no  other  provider  offers  a  safety  net  like  the 
one  you  get  with  AT&T’s  ACCUNET  T15. 

Just  how  much  more  reliable  is  ACCUNET  T15? 
Our  monitoring  and  maintenance  are  so  advanced, 
we  actually  set  the  standards  for  high  performance 
in  the  industry 

And  if  there  is  a  problem  with  one  of  our  lines, 
we  give  you  more  ways  to  get  your  traffic  out  of 


harm’s  way  With  over  60,000  digital  miles  and  more 
than  450  points  of  presence,  our  routing  diversity 
capability  far  surpasses  that  of  our  competition. 

With  ACCUNET  T1.5,you  can  also  get  built-in, 
end-to-end  protection  features*  that  automatically 
switch  your  traffic  to  a  backup  channel  in  the  event 
that  one  of  your  lines  degrades. 

We  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  reliability 
and  performance  of  ACCUNET  T1.5  that  we’re  will¬ 
ing  to  offer  it  with  a  guarantee.  And  that’s  some- 


The  Data  Communications  Users  Survey  of  August  1990  chose  AT&T  ACCUNET  for  Best  Overall  Satisfaction  if 

- 


Close  as  you  can  get  to  risk-free. 


thing  else  you  can’t  get  anywhere  else. 

So  look  before  you  leap  into  T1.5.  You  could  save 
your  company  a  lot  of  downtime. 

Reliability. 

Another  Al&l  advantage. 

For  more  information  about  ACCUNETT1.5 
and  ACCUNET  network  management  products, 
call  your  AT&T  Account  Executive  or  1 800  247-1212, 

Ext.  149.  'Network  Protection  Capability  option  not  available  in  all  locations. 


AT&T 


The  right  choice. 


ivate  Line  Services. 


Cooperative  processing  also  re¬ 
duces  training  costs,  since  the  single, 
common  user  interface  provides  the 
same  look  and  feel  to  each  applica¬ 
tion,  allowing  simultaneous,  user- 
transparent  access  to  a  range  of 
mainframe  or  mini  hosts  from  the 
PC.  Using  a  tool  such  as  Mozart,  for 
example,  you  can  pull  data  from 
3270s,  AS/400s  and  DEC  VAXes  si¬ 
multaneously.  “The  user  has  no  idea 
this  is  even  going  on,”  said  Carpen¬ 
ter.  “Before,  you  would  have  to 
know  where  the  data  is,  log  onto 
each  different  machine,  write  down 
the  data  and  log  off.  Now  you  don’t 
have  to  know  or  care  where  the  infor¬ 
mation  is.  ” 

The  logical  place  to  start  cooperat¬ 
ing  is  with  the  user  interface.  “You 
don’t  want  a  $5  million  box  doing 


P 


ersonal  computing 
wont  be  personal 
anymore.  Personal 
computing  will  be  a 
part  of  enterprise 
computing .  The  days 
of  islands  of 
information  are  being 
eclipsed  ” 

—Stephen  Sayre 


something  a  PC  is  designed  to  do,” 
said  Engle.  “Machine  cycles  get 
soaked  up  in  the  display  process. 
You’re  sending  machine  cycles  back 
and  forth  saying,  ‘Now  the  display 
looks  like  this.  Now  the  display  looks 
like  this. 

Cooperative  processing  tools  such 
as  Infront  by  Multi  Soft  Inc.  (Law- 
renceville,  N.J.),  Mozart  by  Mozart 
Systems  Corp.  and  Easel  by  Easel 
Corp.,  enable  developers  to  con¬ 
struct  user-friendly  front  ends  to 
mainframe  programs.  Since  the  front 
ends  intercept  the  terminal  data 
stream  sent  by  the  host,  they  look  to 
the  host  like  a  dumb  terminal,  and  no 
changes  to  mainframe  code  are  re¬ 
quired.  Such  tools  commonly  include 
a  third-  or  fourth-generation  lan¬ 
guage,  a  screen-development  tool,  a 


Anatomy  of 
an  Imple¬ 
mentation 

A  much-needed 
resystemization  effort 
gave  one  company  a 
good  excuse  to  test  the 
benefits  of  cooperative 
processing 

At  Comdisco  Inc.,  marketing 
drives  business,  and  a  jerry- 
rigged  system  of  PCs  linked  to 
the  mainframe  was  driving  the  mar¬ 
keting  department  crazy.  The  Rose- 
mont,  Ill.,  company  buys,  sells  and 
leases  high-tech  equipment,  so  when 
the  inefficient  system  threatened  to 
swamp  sales  in  1987,  Ron  Markham, 
hired  to  build  a  central  corporate 
database,  became  the  cooperative¬ 
processing  guru  by  default. 

The  sales-support  system  was 
complex  and  difficult  to  learn— a 


mishmash  of  automated  and  manual 
processes,  many  of  which  were  re¬ 
dundant.  For  example,  a  purchase 
leaseback  transaction  could  involve 
any  of  300  kinds  of  paperwork  de¬ 
pending  on  terms.  A  user  might  have 
to  enter  the  same  information  as 
many  as  23  times  for  one  transaction. 

Markham  realized  that  cooperative 
processing  might  provide  a  solution 
to  this  paperwork  morass.  “It  was  a 
classic  example  of  a  business  need 
driving  the  technology  rather  than 
the  other  way  around,  ”  he  said. 

Markham  chose  Infront,  a  cooper¬ 
ative-processing  tool  from  Multi  Soft 
Inc.,  of  Lawrenceville,  N.J.  “They 
were  essentially  selling  a  3270  beauti¬ 
fication  product  ...  [in  which]  you 
take  a  CICS  application,  run  Infront 
on  PC  emulation,  capture  the  main¬ 
frame  screen  and  map  it  to  a  user- 
friendly  screen  on  the  PC,  so  you’d 
get  pop-down  menus,  color,  graph¬ 
ics,  editing.  That’s  not  true  coopera¬ 
tive  processing,  but  we  built  the  first 
marketing  application  using  that  tech¬ 
nology.” 

Markham  built  a  classic  mainframe 
application  and  put  Infront  on  the  PC 
as  the  user  interface.  “It  was  totally 
dependent  on  the  mainframe,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “but  we  got  a  feel  for  the 


product,  marketing  got  a  feel  for  the 
types  of  screens,  and  we  started 
working  toward  a  real  cooperative¬ 
processing  application.  ” 

The  intended  users  demanded  that 
the  new  system  reduce  the  training 
curve  drastically.  They  wanted  no 
user  manual.  Although  it  would  be 
necessary  to  use  information  from 
the  corporate  database,  they  wanted 
to  be  able  to  do  work  if  the  main¬ 
frame  or  the  network  went  down. 
They  wanted  to  continue  to  use 
WordPerfect,  their  word  processor  of 
choice.  They  wanted  high  productiv¬ 
ity. 

The  team  built  in  context-sensitive 
tutorials  to  guide  users  and  a  tree 
structure  that  minimizes  decision¬ 
making  by  automatically  bringing  up 
the  proper  forms  triggered  by  the  in¬ 
formation  entered  by  the  users. 

Customer  information  stored  on 
the  mainframe  is  now  also  stored  on 
the  PCs  of  the  appropriate  salespeo¬ 
ple,  so  users  needn’t  access  the  host. 
If  a  support  person  logs  on  and  the 
mainframe  is  down,  he  or  she  can 
still  generate  a  contract.  The  PC 
stores  the  appropriate  information 
until  the  mainframe  goes  up,  then 
passes  it  on  for  integration  with  other 
corporate  systems. 
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communications  tool  and  a  software- 
distribution  tool.  These  can  assist  de¬ 
velopers  in  shifting  processing  tasks 
from  the  mainframe  to  the  PC,  but 
that’s  the  tricky  part.  “It’s  a  funda¬ 
mental  rethink  of  how  you  build  appli¬ 
cations,  ”  said  Easel’s  Sayre.  “Instead 
of  building  skyscrapers,  you’re  build¬ 
ing  one-story  modular  structures  on 
a  million  square  feet  of  land.  You’ve 
got  to  figure  out  which  part  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  belongs  where.  ” 

Design  isn’t  the  only  problem.  The 
immaturity  of  cooperative  processing 
presents  its  own  challenges.  “It’s  a 
new  technology,  so  there  will  be 
some  of  the  same  problems  you  get 
with  new  software,”  Kalkstein  ex¬ 
plained.  “Releases  may  not  be  fully 
ready.  It’s  like  the  late  ’60s  and  early 
70s  [when  current  mainframe  tech- 


Cooperative 
processing  is  the 
vehicle  for  bringing 
computing  to  the 
source  of  the 
transaction ,  blurring 
the  line  between 
those  inside 
the  organization 
and  those  outside. 


One  of  the  most  difficult  pieces 
was  the  design  of  a  seamless  inter¬ 
face  between  Infront  and  WordPer¬ 
fect.  “That  was  tough,”  said  Mark¬ 
ham,  but  with  help  from  Multi  Soft, 
WordPerfect  and  the  consulting 
team,  it  finally  came  together. 

With  200  PCs  at  23  offices 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
Markham  knew  that  control  of  the 
system  was  crucial.  A  software-dis¬ 
tribution  facility  runs  on  the  host  and 
the  PCs,  controlled  by  a  master  PC 
at  corporate  headquarters.  “Anything 
new  goes  to  the  master  PC,  and  it’s 
uploaded  to  the  mainframe  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  the  [rest  of  the]  PCs,”  said 
Markham.  “When  a  user  logs  on,  the 
PC  automatically  goes  to  the  host  to 
see  if  there’s  anything  new.  It’s  all 
transparent  to  the  user.  ” 

All  of  this  didn’t  come  easily.  “We 
used  a  lot  of  outside  help  to  get  peo¬ 
ple  up  to  speed  on  the  technology,” 
said  Markham.  “[Consultants  from] 
Ernst  &  Young  put  together  the  ba¬ 
sic  infrastructure.  It’s  a  manpower¬ 
intensive  technology.  ” 

Being  a  pioneer  in  a  technology 
brings  its  own  set  of  problems.  “The 
Infront  product  wasn’t  all  that  ma¬ 
ture,  but  it  was  still  the  best  thing  out 
there,”  Markham  recalled.  “They 


were  thin  on  quality  assurance  so  we 
had  to  watch  for  land  mines.  We  de¬ 
veloped  a  very  structured  program¬ 
ming  environment  with  a  lot  of  rules 
and  quality-assurance  checks.  We 
also  kept  a  high-level  view  of  the 
product  we  were  trying  to  build,  so  if 
we  were  wrong,  at  least  we  were 
consistent  and  we  could  change  it  lat¬ 
er  across  the  board.  ” 

Multi  Soft  recently  released  a  new 
version  that  addresses  many  of  the 
issues  with  which  Markham’s  group 
struggled.  “We  tested  a  lot  of  code 
for  them,”  he  chuckled.  When  the 
first  system  was  ready  to  run,  Mark¬ 
ham  faced  another  hurdle.  “We  had 
problems  with  performance  because 
of  all  the  layers  of  software  we  had 
put  together,”  he  said.  “The  XTs 
were  just  too  slow.  We  had  to  up¬ 
grade  them  with  ’386  processors  to 
make  it  a  useful  product.” 

Markham’s  group  has  completed 
three  major  products  and  expects  to 
complete  a  new  one  each  month  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year.  Reaction  to  the 
products  has  been  intensely  positive. 
“Usually  you  expect  resistance  to  a 
new  system,”  said  Markham.  “The 
only  complaint  we  get  is  that  it’s  frus¬ 
trating  for  them  to  wait  for  the  rest.  ” 

— K.  Melymuka 


nology  was  in  its  infancy],  not  like 
the  maturity  of  [today’s]  mainframe 
environment.  In  a  way  we’re  slipping 
back  to  a  period  where  vendors  are 
less  sophisticated.” 

Since  the  technology  is  new  and 
the  products  are  still  somewhat  im¬ 
mature,  most  implementations  de¬ 
pend  on  outside  help.  “It’s  not  as 
simple  as  vendors  would  like  to  por¬ 
tray  it,”  admitted  Sayre.  “It’s  a  new 
architecture.  Developers  will  have  to 
take  a  lot  of  baby  steps  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Distributing  the  interface  is  a 
good  baby  step  to  start  with,  [but] 
the  typical  sale  involves  consulting.” 

Despite  the  problems,  experts 
agree  that  the  benefits  of  cooperative 
processing  are  worth  it.  Ultimately, 
they  say,  cooperative  processing  will 
change  both  computing  and  business. 
First,  it  will  erase  the  line  between 
personal  computing  and  enterprise 
computing  in  organizations.  “Person¬ 
al  computing  won’t  be  personal  any¬ 
more,”  said  Sayre.  “Personal  com¬ 
puting  will  be  a  part  of  enterprise 
computing.  The  days  of  islands  of  in¬ 
formation  are  being  eclipsed.  ” 

More  important,  cooperative  pro¬ 
cessing  is  the  vehicle  for  bringing 
computing  to  the  source  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  blurring  the  line  between 
those  inside  the  organization  and 
those  outside.  “Many  companies  are 
trying  to  put  data  entry  at  the  source 
so  the  customer  can  create  and  ac¬ 
cess  his  own  data  whenever  he 
wants,”  said  Gerry  Jurrens,  vice 
president  of  Multi  Soft.  “[Cooperative 
processing]  cuts  out  the  middleman.” 

With  its  dispersed  computing  and 
central  control,  cooperative  process¬ 
ing  will  enable  more  and  more  orga¬ 
nizations  to  move  toward  this  model. 
“Cooperative  processing  is  here,  and 
it’s  the  wave  of  the  future,”  said  Pe¬ 
ter  Keen,  executive  director  of  the 
International  Center  for  Information 
Technology  in  Washington.  “First 
you  need  cooperative  business  pro¬ 
cesses.  Cooperative  processing  is  the 
architecture  to  support  that.  This  is 
going  to  be  the  most  important  issue 
in  the  ’90s.”  mo] 


Kathleen  Melymuka  is  a  freelance 
writer  based  in  Duxbury,  Mass. 
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When  you’re  poised  to  invest  in  Computer-Aided  Software  Engineering  (CASE),  you  want  the  comfort 
0'  of  dealing  with  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  field.  By  almost  any  standard,  that’s  KnowledgeWare. 
Our  comprehensive  CASE  tool  sets  are  already  hard  at  work  creating  mission-critical  software 
applications,  more  rapidly  and  cost-effectively,  for  FORTUNE  500  corporations  all  over  the  world.  And 
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in  you’re  supported  by  proven  teehnolo 

because  of  our  unique  partnership  in  IBM’s  vision  for  application  development, 


we  also  provide  the  most  dependable  roadmap  for  future  information  systems 
solutions.  Ask  your  MIS  executive  about  KnowledgeWare  or  call  1-800-338-4130. 
With  a  partner  like  KnowledgeWare,  there’s  no  limit  to  how  high  you  can  soar. 

IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  FORTUNE  500  is  a  trademark  of  the  Time  Inc.  Magazine  Company 
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FIRST  PERSON 


Just  when  you  think 
you’re  on  top  of  the 
world,  think  again 

BY  TRIPP  STRANGE 


Longtime  readers  of  CIO  may  recall 
that  we  ran  a  First  Person  column  two 
years  ago  (“0,  Lucky  Man,”  April 
1989)  by  one  Tripp  Strange,  a  self-de¬ 
scribed  “CIO  who  has  everything.” 
Well,  make  that  HAD.  As  Mr. 
Strange  now  reveals  in  his  First  Per¬ 
son  return  engagement,  all  glory  is 
fleeting.  .  .  . 

Iowe  the  world  an  apology.  May¬ 
be  that’s  putting  it  too  strongly. 
But  I  have  reread  many  times 
the  article  I  wrote  two  years 
ago,  and  it  now  makes  me  want 
to  buy  up  and  destroy  all  existing 
copies  of  that  particular  issue  of  CIO 
so  that  no  one  else  will  be  made  to 
suffer  through  the  obnoxious  drivel  I 
once  had  the  nerve  to  imagine  would 
look  well  in  print. 

Live  and  learn.  I  probably  richly 
deserved  the  many  bad  things  that 
have  happened  to  me  since  then.  So 


consider  this  piece  my  penance. 
Here  I  set  right  old  wrongs  by  giving 
readers  the  satisfaction  of  learning 
what  befell  a  smug  imbecile  who 
thought  that  nothing  could  possibly 
go  wrong.  .  .  . 

In  fact,  however,  even  before  that 
first  article  was  printed  I  had  suffered 
my  first,  unaccustomed,  reversal. 

As  CIO  of  Threshold  Industries 
Inc.,  I  perhaps  paid  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  cultivating  my  closeness  to  the 
chief  executive  and  too  little  to  culti¬ 
vating  appropriate  technology.  I  fell 
for  all  of  the  alleged  advice  I  heard  at 
those  late-1980s  conferences:  that 
there  was  too  vast  a  gulf  between 
withdrawn,  unsociable  systems  peo¬ 
ple  and  convivial  business  people,  and 
the  best  thing  a  joe  like  me  could 
learn  was  not  DASD  or  FDDI  but 
golf.  Of  course,  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  problem  statement;  it 
was  the  proposed  solution  that  sunk 
me.  So  there  I  was,  talking  famous 
Scottish  water  hazards  with  the  boss 
while  my  systems  developers  were 
behaving  like  profligate  monks.  Us¬ 
ers  would  wander  into  the  IS  en¬ 
clave,  hoping  to  strike  up  a  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  would  leave  believing  that 
everyone  employed  there  had  taken 
vows  of  silence.  A  joke  that  made  the 
rounds  in  those  days — Question: 
What’s  the  difference  between  an  air¬ 
plane  hijacker  and  a  systems  develop¬ 
er?  Answer:  You  can  negotiate  with 
the  hijacker. 

It’s  not  that  the  monks  weren’t 
busy.  In  fact,  they  were  developing 
an  $850,000  order-entry  system  for 
the  sales  and  marketing  groups  that 
no  one  in  either  group  had  actually 
requested.  Apparently,  someone  just 
thought  it  was  a  neat  idea.  One  of 
those  someones  was  apparently  me. 
A  subsequent  audit  of  the  decision¬ 
making  process  turned  up  a  series  of 
detailed  memos  that  I  had  robustly 
initialed,  probably  while  distracted 
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with  the  task  of  selecting  an  appro¬ 
priate  graduation  gift  for  the  CEO’s 
niece. 

The  system  worked  great.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  not  a  single  one  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  or  suppliers  turned  out  to 
want  or  even  need  it.  Imagine  the 
sound  of  a  good-natured  “Oops!”  es¬ 
caping  out  into  the  cool  air  of  the  cor¬ 
ner  office.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  utter¬ 
ance.  No  amount  of  eager  brown¬ 
nosing  can  fully  redeem  a  screwup  of 
this  magnitude. 

In  the  aftermath  of  this  debacle,  a 
kind  of  glee  pervaded  the  executive 
council.  To  say  that  the  ribbing  I  took 
was  vicious  might  be  an  overstate¬ 
ment,  but  still  I  felt  an  unwholesome 
delight  was  taken  in  my  diminished 
stature.  CEO  Phil  Landridge  opened 
one  meeting  by  going  around  the  ta¬ 
ble  and  asking  each  member  present 
to  inform  me  of  the  sorts  of  systems 
they  very  much  hoped  I  wasn’t  devel¬ 
oping  for  them.  A  good  time  was  had 
by  all. 

I  figured  this  was  only  a  minor 
bump  in  the  road.  But  soon  enough 
the  bridge  was  out.  No  doubt  many 
readers  are  now  amply  familiar  with 
Threshold’s  virus  calamity  (perhaps 
through  my  humiliating  Nightline  in¬ 
terrogation  by  Ted  Koppel,  in  which 
I  was  forced  to  explain  our  lack  of  an 
established  computer  backup  proce¬ 
dure — Ted:  “I’m  not  an  expert  in 
these  things,  but  isn’t  it  considered  a 
minimum  performance  standard  to 
keep  copies  of  important  data?”  Me: 
“Well,  Ted,  that  all  depends.”). 
Among  other  bits  of  wanton  mischief, 
the  virus  (actually,  there  were  sever¬ 
al)  converted  all  of  the  English-based 
manufacturing  specifications  in  our 
shop-floor  systems  to  close  (but  not 
exact)  metric  equivalents.  In  the  hy¬ 
draulic-couplings  business,  close  ain’t 
good  enough. 

The  absence  of  any  sort  of  rigor¬ 
ous  quality-control  systems  meant 
that  it  was  several  weeks  before  the 
damage  was  discovered.  Many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  errant  products  were 
shipped  to  customers;  many,  if  not 
most,  of  those  customers  are  now 
suing  Threshold.  Arrays  of  stem  law¬ 
yers  have  questioned  me  at  length, 
and  under  oath,  about  what  I  may  or 


may  not  have  done  to  reduce  Thresh¬ 
old’s  liability.  These  sessions  have 
the  flavor  of  my  being  measured  for 
trussing  and  basting. 

Furthermore,  CEO  Phil  Landridge 
acceded  to  lawyerly  urgings  and  al¬ 
lowed  a  polygraph  expert  to  wire  and 
interrogate  all  IS  personnel  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  discover  the  viruser.  For  days 
a  steady  flow  of  enraged  employees 
trudged  slowly  past  my  new,  much 
smaller  office  (the  kind  of  dreary,  air¬ 
less  space  where  cartons  of  cafeteria 
paperware  ought  to  be  kept)  on  their 

The  system  worked 
great.  Unfortunately , 
not  a  sirigle  one  of  our 
customers  or  suppliers 
turned  out  to  want  or 
even  need  it. 


way  to  complain  (no  more  vows  of  si¬ 
lence!)  to  their  new  boss,  CFO  Ted¬ 
dy  Hock,  about  being  suddenly  treat¬ 
ed  like  terrorists  rather  than  monks. 
To  my  knowledge,  no  culprit  was 
ever  found — though  no  one  has  yet 
interviewed  me  (ha-ha). 

Teddy,  whose  office  I  happily  con¬ 
quered  and  occupied  after  schmooz¬ 
ing  my  way  into  Phil’s  affections,  fi¬ 
nally  won  it  back,  without  U.N. 
assistance.  In  the  aftermath,  I  got 
myself  a  strange  (no  pun  intended) 
new  title:  Application  Development 
Backlog  Manager.  And  Teddy  took 
over  sole  responsibility  for  IS,  which 
is  quite  a  distinction  for  someone  of 
Teddy’s  quite  limited  abilities.  In¬ 
stead  of  Teddy  reporting  to  me,  I 
now  report  to  him. 

So  far  there  has  been  little  enough 
to  report,  since  Teddy  has  clapped  a 
moratorium  on  all  new  application  de¬ 
velopment.  The  backlog  has  shrunk 
to  nothing  in  the  meantime,  and 
there  is  talk  in  the  air  of  the  “0” 
word — outsourcing.  Phil  spends  a  lot 
of  time  congratulating  Teddy  on  the 
reassuring  lack  of  IS  activity.  Cus¬ 


tomers  (at  least  those  not  currently 
suing  us)  are  reportedly  happy  that 
their  relationships  with  Threshold 
have  resumed  a  pleasingly  familiar 
homeostasis.  They  are  happy  too,  of 
course,  to  know  that  our  products 
meet  their  specifications  again. 

Have  I  left  anything  out?  Oh,  yes 
.  .  .  the  consultant.  Teddy  Hock  con¬ 
vinced  Phil  that  we  needed  “philo¬ 
sophical  underpinnings”  for  our 
planned  retreat  from  information 
technology.  So  he  got  permission  to 
spend  stratospheric  hourly  sums  on 
the  chic  advice  of  Cornell  Downs,  the 
leading  technology  deconstructionist 
of  his  age.  Mr.  Downs,  who  both 
dresses  and  drives  the  part  of  less-is- 
more  (blue-light-special  synthetics 
from  K  mart,  a  battered  Summer-of- 
Love-style  Volkswagen  bus),  arrived 
here  only  last  month  with  his  staff  of 
one,  a  dour  pencil-carrier  named 
Helga  something. 

Cornell  specializes  in  staring  either 
into  the  middle  distance  or  rivetingly 
into  the  eyes  of  whomever  he’s  pre¬ 
tending  to  listen  to.  Then  he’s  apt  to 
nod  brusquely  and  utter  something 
that  sounds  like  it  was  written  by  the 
Dalai  Lama  before  asking  Helga  to  go 
sharpen  his  pencil.  For  the  past  three 
weeks  I’ve  watched  Teddy  squiring 
this  pair  around,  and  I  can  tell  that 
the  outsourcing  die  is  cast.  Teddy 
looks  so  happy. 

The  monks  walk  past  my  office  and 
stare  in  disconsolately,  knowing  that 
I  am  not  to  be  spoken  to  but  wishing 
that  I  could  make  their  pain  go  away 
by  happily  initialing  some  needless 
waste  of  Cobol  into  existence.  They 
long  for  the  good  old  days  of  monas¬ 
tic  industry.  The  lucky  ones  will  end 
up  working  for  the  outsourcer.  The 
rest  will  probably  move  in  here  with 
me  and  the  cafeteria  straws. 

Lessons?  Here’s  one:  Just  when 
you  think  you’ve  covered  all  the 
bases,  they  add  another  base — which 
turns  out  to  be  explosive.  Here’s  an¬ 
other:  Don’t  write  glib  columns  for 
CIO.  tcjo] 


Former  CIO  Tripp  Strange  is  Applica¬ 
tion  Development  Backlog  Manager 
for  Threshold  Industries  Inc.  of  Pen¬ 
sacola,  Fla. 
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When  it  comes  to 
technology  investment, 
telecommunications 
and  software  are  where 
the  money  is 

BY  m  GOODING 


W  here  will  the  next  waves 
of  information  technol¬ 
ogy  innovations  come 
from?  If  past  is  pro¬ 
logue,  they  are  likely  to 
come  from  the  ranks  of  entrepre¬ 
neurial  companies  backed  by  venture 
capital.  Over  the  last  30  years  many 
of  the  great  companies  leading  the 
way  in  important  new  areas — DEC  in 
minicomputers,  Rolm  in  digital 
PBXs,  Apple  and  Compaq  in  micro¬ 
computers  (to  name  but  a  few) — 
have  been  helped  along  the  way  by 
professional  venture  capitalists. 

Recently,  venture  capitalists  have 
been  emphasizing  software  and  tele¬ 
communications  over  semiconduct¬ 
ors,  computer  hardware  and  peri¬ 
pherals.  What  are  the  buzzwords 
cum  markets  for  the  next  decade? 

Fiber  t©  the  Outlet:  Entrepreneurs 
will  help  drive  the  rollout  of  next- 


generation  fiber  networks — FDDI 
(for  example,  Synemetics),  SONET 
(Trans witch),  fiber  to  the  home 
(Broadband  Technologies,  Raynet) 
and  ultimately  broadband  ISDN. 

linage  Communications:  One  of  the 
major  growth  areas  for  the  1990s, 
image  communications  opportunities 
include  standardized  full-motion  video 
(Compression  Labs,  Picturetel),  fac¬ 
simile  processing  (Audiofax,  OAZ), 
document  image  transfer  arid  multi- 
media  communications. 

Personal  Communications:  The 
market  for  nationwide  cellular  and 
paging  (Skytel,  PageMart)  is  growing 
like  crazy.  A  European  import,  the 
Personal  Communications  Network, 
threatens  competition.  PCN  could  be 
a  boon  for  entrepreneurs  if  spectrum 
allocation  issues  are  ever  resolved,  or 
if  spread-spectrum  technology  can 
develop  to  fill  the  needs  within  exist¬ 
ing  frequency  allocations. 

Wireless  Bata:  Through  cellular 
modems  (Cellular  Data),  mobile  data 
dispatch  (RAM,  Racotek),  laptop 
computer  communications,  automatic 
vehicle  location  (Qualcomm)  and 
wireless  LANs  (WINDATA),  the 
wireless  data  revolution  offers  signifi¬ 
cant  productivity  gains  for  mobile 
workers.  However,  users  will  need  to 
sort  through  a  range  of  options  that 
today  cross  a  broad  range  of  pricing 
and  features. 

Computer  Integrated  Telephony: 
Implementation  of  standard 
PBX/ACD  to  computer  links  (Arista- 
corn),  voice  response  to  database 
connections  (Syntellect)  and  comput¬ 
er  control  of  public  intelligent  net¬ 
work  capabilities  (Unifi)  will  provide 
the  applications  necessary  to  drive 
the  long-awaited  integration  of  voice 
and  data. 

ISDN:  The  rollout  of  “narrowband” 
integrated  services  digital  network  in 
the  early  1990s,  driven  by  both  stra¬ 
tegic  corporate  applications  and  cost 


. 
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Motorola  wrote  the  book  on  cellular 
phones .  A  Xerox  system  lets  them 
rewrite  it  in  minutes - 


Motorola  is  the  world’s  largest  producer 
of  cellular  phones.  Not  to  mention 
cellular  phone  manuals.  For  which  they 
turn  to  a  company  called  Rich  Graphics. 

But  when  Motorola  decided  they  wanted 
to  be  able  to  revise  and  reprint  their 
manuals  on  a  “just-in-time”  production 
schedule,  Rich  Graphics  turned  to  Xerox. 

Working  with  Rich  Graphics,  Xerox 
developed  a  solution  that  integrated  both 
hardware  and  software,  Xerox  products 
and  other  suppliers’  products.  And  the 
resulting  phone  manual  production  is 
something  to  talk  about— to  say  the  least. 

The  manuals  are  now  printed  on  Xerox 
laser  printers  just  minutes  after  the 
revisions  flash  across  the  screen  of  a 


I 


Xerox  workstation.  Turnaround  time  is 
80%  faster.  Costs  are  down  50%.  And 
the  documents  produced  are  99.99966% 
perfect. 

Of  course,  Motorola  isn’t  the  only  client 
that  Rich  Graphics  uses  Xerox  for.  And 
the  resulting  improvement  in  customer 
satisfaction  has  helped  Rich  Graphics 
double  their  printing  business  every  year 
since  they  came  to  Xerox. 

Which  just  goes  to  show  that  a 
partnership  with  Xerox  can  also  help  a 
company  rewrite  its  bottom  line. 

If  you  have  a  document  processing 
problem  you’d  like  Xerox  to  help  you 
solve,  call  1-800-TEAM-XRX,  Ext.  125A. 
Or  send  in  the  coupon. 


Yes,  I’d  like  to  learn  more  about  Xerox 
and  how  they  can  help  solve  document 
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savings  (Aspect,  Teleos),  will  set  the 
stage  for  the  design  and  testing  of 
broadband  ISDN  in  the  late  1990s. 

The  software  industry  came  into 
its  own  in  the  last  decade.  Mi¬ 
crosoft,  Lotus,  Aldus,  Autodesk 
and  others  have  shown  the  invest¬ 
ment  community  the  value  of  a  soft¬ 
ware  franchise.  The  trends  that 
helped  create  new  opportunities  con¬ 
tinue,  with  new  ones  emerging. 

Free  Hardware:  Developments  in 
semiconductors  and  RISC  processor 
designs  continue  to  accelerate  com¬ 
puting  price  performance  improve¬ 
ments,  allowing  “new”  software  tech¬ 
nologies  to  develop — graphical  user 
interfaces,  expert  systems,  image 
processing,  object-oriented  program¬ 
ming — on  the  basis  that  incremental 
MIPS  are  essentially  free. 

Windows  and  OS/2:  It  will  take 
some  time  and  thrashing  around  be¬ 
fore  the  applications  that  will  pull 
OS/2  are  written  and  embraced.  One 
outcome  of  these  delays  has  been  the 
emergence  of  Windows  as  a  signifi¬ 
cant  platform.  Indeed,  the  current 
developers’  consensus  seems  to  be 
that  OS/2’s  role  may  be  restricted  in¬ 
definitely  to  the  server  while  Win¬ 
dows  will  be  the  client  environment. 
Hot  Windows  applications  and  GUI 
development  tools  (Easel)  are  an 
area  of  current  investment  interest. 

Open  Computing:  The  growth  of 
the  Unix  market  across  the  range  of 
computing  platforms  will  continue, 
opening  up  many  software  opportuni¬ 
ties,  from  the  operating  system  itself 
(from  companies  such  as  The  Santa 
Cruz  Operation)  to  application  devel¬ 
opment  tools  (Saber,  Unify)  to  key 
applications. 

CASE:  CASE  technology  has 
passed  back  into  investor  fashion  as 
the  underlying  need  continues  to 
grow.  For  example,  while  DB2  con¬ 
tinues  to  gain  share  of  market  and 
mind,  its  progress  is  still  somewhat 
slowed  by  the  lack  of  robust  DB2 
productivity  tools  from  IBM.  As  in 
other  IBM  systems  software  mar¬ 
kets,  third-party  vendors  (Know- 
ledgeWare,  XA  Systems)  can  fill  the 
gap- 

Expert  Systems:  The  strong  growth 
of  correctly  positioned  expert  system 
tool  vendors  (Aion,  Neuron  Data)  re¬ 


flects  the  receptivity  of  mainstream 
commercial  IS  shops  to  the  benefits 
of  expert  system  technology  if  inte¬ 
grated  in  the  existing  DP  environ¬ 
ment.  During  the  next  several  years, 
successful  software  companies  will 
embed  expert  system  functionality 
and  rule-based  programming  into 
their  base  products. 

Object-Oriented  Programming  Soft¬ 
ware  (OOPS):  A  significant  amount  of 
attention  has  recently  been  directed 
toward  object-oriented  tools  (Parc- 
place  Systems)  and  databases  (Ob¬ 
jectivity,  Versant),  with  C  -I-  +  emerg¬ 
ing  as  the  standard  language.  In  the 
near  term,  we  expect  to  see  low  cus¬ 
tomer  and  OEM  demand  for  such  da¬ 
tabases,  as  developers  and  users  try 
to  determine  which  applications  re¬ 
quire  data  and  images/objects  to  be 
shared  together.  Only  the  CAE/de¬ 
sign  automation  market  is  likely  to 
move  forward  with  true  object-ori- 
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telecom  is  increasingly 
arbitrary  these  days. 


ented  databases  in  the  near  term, 
while  most  other  users  will  begin  to 
overlay  object-oriented  tools  on  their 
standard  SQL  relational  databases. 

Document  Software:  The  availabil¬ 
ity  of  optical  disks  has  made  eco¬ 
nomical  the  raw  storage  of  raster 
data,  but  the  problem  of  making  this 
data  “intelligent” — through  optical 
character  recognition,  automatic  vec¬ 
torizing  of  raster  data  technical  draw¬ 
ings,  and  indexing  the  information  for 
intelligent  retrieval — is  an  order  of 
magnitude  more  technically  demand¬ 
ing  and  still  labor-intensive. 

Of  course,  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  software  and  telecom  is 
increasingly  arbitrary  these 
days.  The  technologies  are  blending 
together  in  ways  that  render  pre¬ 
vious  boundaries  meaningless. 
Network  Computing:  The  next  de¬ 


cade  will  see  client/server  comput¬ 
ing  implemented  on  high-performance 
LAN  servers  (Netframe,  Parallan) 
and  across  high-speed  LANs  and 
WANs.  Networks  and  networking 
tools  continue  to  be  the  hottest  area 
in  the  PC  world,  but  networked  appli¬ 
cations  are  extremely  difficult  to 
write  and  maintain  without  a  core  set 
of  networking  tools  and  services.  In 
the  early  1990s  we  will  likely  see  the 
emergence  of  a  product  layer  that 
will  include  both  remote  procedure 
call  (RPC)  products  and  network  ser¬ 
vices  (Netwise)  built  on  top  of  the 
RPCs. 

Multimedia:  Bringing  graphics, 
sound  and  video  to  the  desktop  re¬ 
quires  a  new  generation  of  software 
tools  and  applications  (Authorware, 
Mediashare),  operating  in  some 
cases  on  enhancements  to  existing 
hardware  platforms.  Real-time,  band¬ 
width-intensive  multimedia  applica¬ 
tions  may  require  enhancements  to 
or  replacements  of  existing  LAN  in¬ 
frastructures  designed  primarily  for 
data. 

Integrated  Messaging:  As  voice 
mail,  electronic  mail  (cc:Mail,  Hig¬ 
gins),  facsimile,  paging  and  cellular 
radio  proliferate,  entrepreneurs  are 
developing  an  array  of  approaches  to 
provide  integrated  multimedia  mes¬ 
saging,  so  that  users  can  send  and 
receive  messages  in  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  and  convenient  manner. 

Buy  Your  Own  Bell:  After  a  decade 
when  users  tried  to  “Be  Your  Own 
Bell,”  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  turn  to  systems  integration 
(Evemet,  Network  Management  Inc.), 
outsourcing  (International  Tele¬ 
management)  or  virtual  networks  for 
at  least  part  of  their  needs.  Firms 
ranging  from  the  RBOCs  to  Arthur 
Andersen  have  launched  major  sys- 
tems-integration  efforts,  and  signifi¬ 
cant  new  companies  are  springing  up 
as  well  (ACS,  TSC).  IS  infrastructure 
spin-offs  could  make  good  strategic 
and  financial  sense  for  some  compa¬ 
nies — and  good  career  sense  for  a 
few  world-class  CIOs  in  the  era  of 
outsourcing,  tejo] 


Don  Gooding  is  director  of  research 
for  Accel  Partners,  a  venture  capital 
firm  with  offices  in  Princeton,  N.J., 
and  San  Francisco. 
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Behind  Americas  Most 
Successful  Companies. 


From  the  canyons  of  Wall  Street  to  the 
Sun  Belt  to  Silicon  Valley. 

Wherever  you  find  successful 
companies  you’ll  find  something  else: 

The  Masterpiece®  series  of 
financial  software. 

It’s  the  most 
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advanced  and  integrated 
accounting  solution  ever 
developed.  Across  all  of 
your  major  hardware 
platforms  (IBM  main¬ 
frame  and  midrange, 

Digital  VAX,  Unisys,  and  Data 
General)  Masterpiece  delivers  a  single, 
comprehensive,  approach  to  all  of  your 
financial  needs.  An  integrated  series 
of  high-performance  Masterpiece 
modules  address:  General  Ledger  and 
Financial  Reporting,  Purchasing  and 
Payables  Management,  Receivables 
and  Credit  Management,  Fixed  Asset 
Accounting,  Order  and  Inventory 
Management,  and  Project  and  Labor 
Cost  Tracking. 

Because  it’s  built  on  top  of  a 
relational  foundation,  Masterpiece 
delivers  superior  integration  and 
performance.  It’s  also  easily  tailored 
to  your  company’s  specifications  and 
offers  a  unique  custom  reporting 
facility  along  with  distillation, 
analysis,  data  manipulation  and 
outstanding  presentation  tools. 

Call  1-800-645-3003  for  com¬ 
plete  information  on  Masterpiece.  Call 
today  and  learn  the  difference  between 
software  for  accounting-and  software 
for  success. 
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kay,  so  it  won't  exactly  be  Tyson-Holyfield, 
but  The  Computer  Museum's  3rd  Annual  Computer 
Bowl  still  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  exciting 
quiz  games  you'll  ever  witness.  Join  us  ringside  for 
round  after  round  of  mind-boggling  action  as  the 
finest  minds  in  the  East  and  West  go  head  to  head. 


See  who  ends  up  on  the  ropes  first.  See  who  beats 
whom  to  the  punch.  But,  most  important  see  who's 
left  standing  when  all  is  said  and  done.  The  place: 
The  San  Jose  Convention  Center,  San  Jose,  CA. 
With  live  broadcast  via  satellite  to  The  Computer 
Museum  in  Boston.  Don  King,  eat  your  heart  out. 
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savings  (Aspect,  Teleos),  will  set  the 
stage  for  the  design  and  testing  of 
broadband  ISDN  in  the  late  1990s. 

The  software  industry  came  into 
its  own  in  the  last  decade.  Mi¬ 
crosoft,  Lotus,  Aldus,  Autodesk 
and  others  have  shown  the  invest¬ 
ment  community  the  value  of  a  soft¬ 
ware  franchise.  The  trends  that 
helped  create  new  opportunities  con¬ 
tinue,  with  new  ones  emerging. 

Free  Hardware:  Developments  in 
semiconductors  and  RISC  processor 
designs  continue  to  accelerate  com¬ 
puting  price  performance  improve¬ 
ments,  allowing  “new”  software  tech¬ 
nologies  to  develop — graphical  user 
interfaces,  expert  systems,  image 
processing,  object-oriented  program¬ 
ming — on  the  basis  that  incremental 
MIPS  are  essentially  free. 

Windows  and  OS/2:  It  will  take 
some  time  and  thrashing  around  be¬ 
fore  the  applications  that  will  pull 
OS/2  are  written  and  embraced.  One 
outcome  of  these  delays  has  been  the 
emergence  of  Windows  as  a  signifi¬ 
cant  platform.  Indeed,  the  current 
developers’  consensus  seems  to  be 
that  OS/2’s  role  may  be  restricted  in¬ 
definitely  to  the  server  while  Win¬ 
dows  will  be  the  client  environment. 
Hot  Windows  applications  and  GUI 
development  tools  (Easel)  are  an 
area  of  current  investment  interest. 

Open  Computing:  The  growth  of 
the  Unix  market  across  the  range  of 
computing  platforms  will  continue, 
opening  up  many  software  opportuni¬ 
ties,  from  the  operating  system  itself 
(from  companies  such  as  The  Santa 
Cruz  Operation)  to  application  devel¬ 
opment  tools  (Saber,  Unify)  to  key 
applications. 

CASE:  CASE  technology  has 
passed  back  into  investor  fashion  as 
the  underlying  need  continues  to 
grow.  For  example,  while  DB2  con¬ 
tinues  to  gain  share  of  market  and 
mind,  its  progress  is  still  somewhat 
slowed  by  the  lack  of  robust  DB2 
productivity  tools  from  IBM.  As  in 
other  IBM  systems  software  mar¬ 
kets,  third-party  vendors  (Know- 
ledgeWare,  XA  Systems)  can  fill  the 
gap- 

Expert  Systems:  The  strong  growth 
of  correctly  positioned  expert  system 
tool  vendors  (Aion,  Neuron  Data)  re¬ 


flects  the  receptivity  of  mainstream 
commercial  IS  shops  to  the  benefits 
of  expert  system  technology  if  inte¬ 
grated  in  the  existing  DP  environ¬ 
ment.  During  the  next  several  years, 
successful  software  companies  will 
embed  expert  system  functionality 
and  rule-based  programming  into 
their  base  products. 

Object-Oriented  Programming  Soft¬ 
ware  {OOPS):  A  significant  amount  of 
attention  has  recently  been  directed 
toward  object-oriented  tools  (Parc- 
place  Systems)  and  databases  (Ob¬ 
jectivity,  Versant),  with  C  +  -I-  emerg¬ 
ing  as  the  standard  language.  In  the 
near  term,  we  expect  to  see  low  cus¬ 
tomer  and  OEM  demand  for  such  da¬ 
tabases,  as  developers  and  users  try 
to  determine  which  applications  re¬ 
quire  data  and  images/objects  to  be 
shared  together.  Only  the  CAE/de¬ 
sign  automation  market  is  likely  to 
move  forward  with  true  object-ori- 


The  distinction 
between  software  and 
telecom  is  increasingly 
arbitrary  these  days. 

ented  databases  in  the  near  term, 
while  most  other  users  will  begin  to 
overlay  object-oriented  tools  on  their 
standard  SQL  relational  databases. 

Document  Software:  The  availabil¬ 
ity  of  optical  disks  has  made  eco¬ 
nomical  the  raw  storage  of  raster 
data,  but  the  problem  of  making  this 
data  “intelligent” — through  optical 
character  recognition,  automatic  vec¬ 
torizing  of  raster  data  technical  draw¬ 
ings,  and  indexing  the  information  for 
intelligent  retrieval — is  an  order  of 
magnitude  more  technically  demand¬ 
ing  and  still  labor-intensive. 

Of  course,  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  software  and  telecom  is 
increasingly  arbitrary  these 
days.  The  technologies  are  blending 
together  in  ways  that  render  pre¬ 
vious  boundaries  meaningless. 
Network  Computing:  The  next  de¬ 


cade  will  see  client/server  comput¬ 
ing  implemented  on  high-performance 
LAN  servers  (Netframe,  Parallan) 
and  across  high-speed  LANs  and 
WANs.  Networks  and  networking 
tools  continue  to  be  the  hottest  area 
in  the  PC  world,  but  networked  appli¬ 
cations  are  extremely  difficult  to 
write  and  maintain  without  a  core  set 
of  networking  tools  and  services.  In 
the  early  1990s  we  will  likely  see  the 
emergence  of  a  product  layer  that 
will  include  both  remote  procedure 
call  (RPC)  products  and  network  ser¬ 
vices  (Netwise)  built  on  top  of  the 
RPCs. 

Multimedia:  Bringing  graphics, 
sound  and  video  to  the  desktop  re¬ 
quires  a  new  generation  of  software 
tools  and  applications  (Authorware, 
Mediashare),  operating  in  some 
cases  on  enhancements  to  existing 
hardware  platforms.  Real-time,  band¬ 
width-intensive  multimedia  applica¬ 
tions  may  require  enhancements  to 
or  replacements  of  existing  LAN  in¬ 
frastructures  designed  primarily  for 
data. 

Integrated  Messaging:  As  voice 
mail,  electronic  mail  (cc:Mail,  Hig¬ 
gins),  facsimile,  paging  and  cellular 
radio  proliferate,  entrepreneurs  are 
developing  an  array  of  approaches  to 
provide  integrated  multimedia  mes¬ 
saging,  so  that  users  can  send  and 
receive  messages  in  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  and  convenient  manner. 

Buy  Your  Own  Beil:  After  a  decade 
when  users  tried  to  “Be  Your  Own 
Bell,”  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  turn  to  systems  integration 
(Evemet,  Network  Management  Inc.), 
outsourcing  (International  Tele¬ 
management)  or  virtual  networks  for 
at  least  part  of  their  needs.  Firms 
ranging  from  the  RBOCs  to  Arthur 
Andersen  have  launched  major  sys- 
tems-integration  efforts,  and  signifi¬ 
cant  new  companies  are  springing  up 
as  well  (ACS,  TSC).  IS  infrastructure 
spin-offs  could  make  good  strategic 
and  financial  sense  for  some  compa¬ 
nies — and  good  career  sense  for  a 
few  world-class  CIOs  in  the  era  of 
outsourcing.  Ho] 


Don  Gooding  is  director  of  research 
for  Accel  Partners,  a  venture  capital 
firm  with  offices  in  Princeton,  N.J., 
and  San  Francisco. 
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Considering 

Outsourcing? 

Consider  this: 

We  are  one  of  the  world’s  largest  corporations  where  quality 
is  not  just  talked  about  -  it’s  a  way  of  life.  You  know  us  for  our 
consumer,  pharmaceutical  and  professional  products.  But  you 
probably  didn’t  know  we  also  market,  using  the  ICOTECH 
trade  name,  a  wide  variety  of  computing  services  available 
at  our  state  -  of-  the  -  art  data  center. 

/ 

For  more  than  15  years,  companies  large  and  small  have 
taken  advantage  of  our  comprehensive  quality  service 
and  economies  of  scale  to  cost  effectively  satisfy  their 
computing  needs.  As  with  all  our  products,  our  single, 
most  important  element  of  success  has  been  our 
continued  commitment  to  maintain  uncompromising 
quality  standards. 

•  On-line  &  Batch  Processing 

•  Remote  Job  Entry 

•  Media  Conversion 

•  MICR,  Laser  and  Impact  Printing 

icotedi 

Committed  to  Excellence  in 

Quality  Service  and  Customer  Satisfaction 


908.685.3400 


MVS/ESA  •  DB2  •  ADABAS  .  SAS  .  TSO  •  CICS  •  LIBRARIAN 
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op  information  systems  with 
uctivity  and  maintainability. 

The  success  of  Texas  Instruments 
CASE  product  is  proven — in  the  field* 


Major  companies  have  used  TI’s 
CASE  product,  the  Information 
Engineering  Facility™  (IEF™),  for 
everything  from  rebuilding  aging 
high-maintenance-cost  systems  to 
development  of  new  enterprise- 
wide  strategic  systems. 

Study  shows  zero  code  defects. 

The  quality  of  IEF-developed 
systems  is  remarkable.  In  recent 
CASE  research  by  The  Gartner 
Group,  application  developers 
were  asked  to  report  the  number 
of  abends  they  had  experienced. 
(An  “abend”  is  a  system  failure 
or  “lock-up”  caused  by  code 
defects.)  IEF  developers  reported 
zero  defects — not  one  abend  had 
occurred  in  IEF-generated  code. 

Maintenance  productivity 
gains  of  up  to  10-to-l. 

In  this  same  study,  developers 
were  asked  to  compare  IEF 
maintenance  productivity  with 
their  former  methods.  Of  those 
responding,  more  than  80  percent 
had  experienced  gains  of  from  2 -to- 1 
to  10'tO'i.  (See  chart.) 

Specifications  always  match 
the  executing  application. 

With  the  IEF,  application 
changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  So,  for  the  life  of  your 
system,  specifications  will  always 
match  the  executing  application. 
The  Gartner  Group  research 
showed  that  all  IEF  users  who 
reported  making  application 
changes  made  all  changes  at  the 
diagram  level. 


IEF  Maintenance  Productivity 
Compared  to  Traditional  Techniques. 


(Source:  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  8/90) 
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Productivity  Productivity  Productivity 

Devebpers  were  asked  to  compare  IEF  maintenance  to 
former  methods.  Of  those  responding,  more  than  80% 
reported  productivity  gains  of  from  2 -to A  to  10-to-l. 

Mainframe  applications  can  be 
developed  and  tested  on  a  PC. 

With  our  new  OS/2  toolset,  you 
can  develop  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions,  from  analysis  through 
automatic  code  generation,  on 
your  PC.  Then,  using  the  IEF’s 
TP  monitor  simulator  and  the 
diagram-level  testing  feature,  you 
can  also  test  these  mainframe 
applications  without  ever  leaving 
the  PC. 

More  environmental 
independence  coming  soon — 
develop  on  PC,  generate  for 
DEC/VMS,  TANDEM, UNIX. 

The  IEF  has  generated  applica¬ 
tions  for  IBM  mainframe  environ¬ 
ments  (MVS/DB2  under  TSO, 
IMS/DC,  and  CICS)  since  early 
1988.  Soon  you’ll  be  able  to 
develop  systems  in  OS/2  and  then 
automatically  generate  for  other 
platforms.  DEC/VMS,  TANDEM 
and  UNIX  are  scheduled  for 
availability  in  1991.  More  will 


follow.  We  are  committed  to 
increased  environmental  indepen¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  Open 
Systems  concept. 

We  are  committed  to  standards. 

IEF  tools  and  IEF-generated  code 
will  comply  with  standards  as 
they  emerge.  We  will  adhere  to 
CUA  standards  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  and 
DEC’s  COHESION— and  we  will 
support  Open  Systems  environ¬ 
ments  centering  around  UNIX.  In 
any  environment,  the  COBOL,  C 
and  SQL  we  generate  adhere  closely 
to  ANSI  standards.  Our  presence 
on  standards  committees  helps  us 
keep  abreast  of  ANSI  and  ISO 
developments  affecting  the 
CASE  world. 

Full-service  support. 

Of  course,  our  technical  support, 
consultancy,  training  courses, 
satellite  seminars,  and  other  infor¬ 
mational  assistance  will  continue 
apace.  We  also  offer  re-engineering 
and  template  services.  This  full- 
service  support  will  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  IEF  product. 

For  more  information, 
including  a  VHS  video  demo, 
call  800-527-3500  or 
214-575-4404. 

Or  write  Texas  Instruments, 
6550  Chase  Oaks  Blvd., 

Plano,  Texas  75023. 

Texas  ^ 
Instruments 
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“The  IEF  is  a  superior  tool  for  implement¬ 
ing  Information  Engineering  because  it 
integrates  the  entire  process  from  planning 
through  code  generation.  We’re  deploying 
the  IEF  throughout  the  corporation.” 

David  V.  Evans 
Vice  President 

Director,  Information  Systems 
J.C.  Penney 


“Our  On-line  Banking  system  has  been  in 
production  for  more  than  12  months— 
500,000  transactions  a  day — without  a 
single  code  failure.  And  we  had  very  few 
enhancements  to  do.  Our  users  got  what 
they  needed  the  first  time  out.” 

Mark  Quinlan 

Senior  Programmer/Analyst 
Huntington  National  Bank 


“The  strengths  of  the  IEF  are  clear-cut. 

One  obvious  quality  advantage  is  that 
application  changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  This  ensures  ongoing  integrity 
— the  specification  always  matches  the 
executing  system.” 

Paul  R.  Hessinger 
Chief  Technology  Officer 
Computer  Task  Group 


“I’ve  seen  other  CASE  tools  fail,  so  I  raised 
the  bar  high  when  we  evaluated  the  IEF.  It 
passed  with  flying  colors.  I  could  not  be 
happier  with  my  decision  to  adopt  the 
IEF  company-wide.” 

John  F.  Mott 
President 

AMR  Travel  Services 


“We  are  using  the  IEF  to  develop  a  new 
generation  of  manufacturing  systems 
replacing  over  300  existing  systems.  We 
estimate  that  IEF  will  increase  our  produc¬ 
tivity  by  between  2-to-1  and  3-to-1  for 
new  systems  development..” 

Wal  Budzynski 

Head  of  Operations,  Systems/Computing 
Rolls-Royce 


“We  used  the  IEF  to  rebuild  our  aging 
Frequent  Flight  Bonus  system.  With  DB2 
tables  of  up  to  52  million  rows,  we  needed 
high  performance.  And  we  got  it.. .98%  of 
our  transactions  complete  in  less  than 
3  seconds.” 

Cloene  Goldsborough 

Director  of  Data  Resource  Management 

TWA 


“To  meet  the  dramatically  reduced  time- 
to-market  requirements  for  our  products, 
we  need  high-quality  systems  that  can  be 
changed  fast.  That’s  why  we’ve  chosen 
the  IEF  as  the  CASE  solution  for  our  entire 
organization.” 

John  Pajak 

Executive  Vice  President 
Mass  Mutual  Life  Insurance 


“Our  users  were  extremely  pleased  when 
we  finished  our  first  project — a  60-trans¬ 
action  system — in  one-half  the  budgeted 
time.  We  had  tried  interfaced  CASE  tools 
without  success.  IEF  integration  makes 
the  difference.” 

Giorgio  Sorani 
Division  Head  -  MIS 
Lubrizol 


“Our  first  IEF  system  was  completed 
faster,  and  with  fewer  errors,  than  any 
system  I’ve  ever  seen.  If  I  had  to  go  back 
to  the  old  ways,  I’d  find  another 
job. ..outside  the  DP  world.  It  means  that 
much  to  me.” 

Mogens  Sorensen 
Chief  Consultant 
Nykredit  (Denmark) 
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The  IEF™  can  help  you  devel 
unprecedented  quality,  prod 
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To  Your  Health 


With  an  estimated  150  different  strains  of  computer  virus  threatening 
systems  everywhere,  users  would  be  wise  to  practice  a  little  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine.  Toward  that  end,  TREND  Micro  Devices  Inc. 
has  introduced  PC-cillin,  an  anti-viral  software/hardware  product  that  the 
company  claims  immunizes  MS-DOS  and  LAN  computer  systems  from 
known  and  future  viruses.  The  product  consists  of  a  virus  scan  and  a 
Terminate  and  Stay  Resident  filter  with  12  “intelligent”  viral  traps.  These 
traps  analyze  suspicious  programs  in  RAM  and  screen  them  for  certain 
characteristics  common  to  viruses. 

TREND  calls  PC-cillin  the  only  anti-viral  product  that  provides  hard¬ 
ware  protection  against  malicious  boot-sector  viruses  by  automatically 
storing  crucial  boot-sector  data  and  partition-table  information  in  an  ex¬ 
ternal  EEPROM  “hardware  immunizer.”  If  a  virus  causes  the  system’s 
hard  disk  to  crash,  PC-cillin  will  download  the  isolated  data  and  provide 
boot-sector  damage  recovery  without  system  degradation.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  call  800  228-5651. 


Memorize  This 


Building  Blocks 


Memory-hungry  PC  users  may 
appreciate  the  newest  addi¬ 
tion  to  Intel  Corp.’s  line  of 
memory  enhancements — multi¬ 
megabyte  modules  that  can  be 
plugged  directly  onto  the  PC  moth¬ 
erboard. 

Intel’s  72-pin  Single  In-Line 
Memory  Modules  (SIMM)  are  an 
alternative  to  add-in  memory 
boards  for  users  who  would  rather 
lodge  fax  boards,  modems  and  oth¬ 
er  enhancement  products  in  their 
expansion  slots.  Intel  claims  that  in 
most  systems,  2MB  of  SIMM  ex¬ 
tended  memory  will  run  memory- 
guzzling  software  such  as  Micro¬ 
soft  Windows  3. 0  30  percent  faster 
than  a  2MB  memory  board.  That 
may  make  SIMM  the  better  choice 
for  users  looking  for  performance. 

Users  who  run  applications  re¬ 
quiring  expanded  memory  will 
need  to  add  a  LIM  emulator,  allow¬ 
ing  the  system  to  view  extended 
memory  as  expanded  memory. 
SIMMs  are  currently  available  only 
for  select  IBM,  Compaq,  Hewlett- 
Packard  and  Zenith  computers,  but 
Intel  has  plans  to  broaden  its  line 
later  this  year. 

The  retail  prices  of  SIMMs  are 
$225  for  1MB,  $445  for  2MB  or 
$945  for  4MB.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  800  538-3373. 


Software  Architecture  and  Engineering  Inc.  would  like  to  do  for  application  developers 
what  modular  construction  technology  has  done  for  the  home-building  industry.  The 
Arlington,  Va.,  company  says  its  new  SNAP  CASE  toolkit  does  85  to  90  percent  of 
the  application-building  at  the  outset  by  giving  developers  data  models,  common  database 
and  network  links,  a  graphical  user  interface  and  an  expert-system  shell  in  ready-made 
form.  Users  need  only  assemble  these  components  and  add  custom  features  to  come  up 
with  a  finished  product. 

Software  A&E  says  that  SNAP  is  intended  for  use  in  preparing  distributed  applications 
that  will  be  portable  across  hardware  environments  supporting  Unix,  C,  X  Window  Sys¬ 
tem,  MOTIF  and  SQL  open  systems  standards.  Optional  extensions  cover  OS/2,  Presen¬ 
tation  Manager,  VMS  and  others.  The  $28,000-and-up  product  will  run  on  workstations 
from  IBM,  DEC,  Hewlett-Packard,  Sun  Microsystems,  Sequent  and  DG  Aviion.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  contact  Software  A&E  at  703  276-7910. 


(.applications 


Laptop  computers  have  made  it  easy  to  get  up  and  go,  but  portable  computing  can 
leave  a  lot  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  connectivity,  security  and  sound  ergonomics. 
These  concerns  and  more  are  addressed  by  10  software  products  being  sold  together 
as  one  package,  dubbed  the  FastLynx  LapPack,  by  the  Rupp  Corp.  LapPack,  which  com¬ 
prises  products  from  seven  different  ven¬ 
dors,  includes  a  file-transfer  package,  con¬ 
tact-management  software,  an  automatic 
backup  program,  a  hard-disk  locking  util¬ 
ity,  a  battery  gauge,  CompuServe’s  MS- 
DOS  Software  Pack,  a  cursor  control  and 
enhancement  product  and  remote-control 
communications  software.  The  complete 
package  retails  for  $299.95 — a  savings  of 
more  than  70  percent  over  the  combined 
price  of  the  products  when  purchased  in¬ 
dividually.  For  more  information  or  to 
place  an  order,  call  800  852 -RUPP. 
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Deposits  and  Withdrawals 

On  balance,  IT  has  made  powerful  contributions  to 
banking,  but  the  current  dire  climate  has  forced 
bankers  to  concede  that  technology  is  no  substitute 
for  sound  business  decisions. 

By  Thomas  Kiely 
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The  Sharper  Image 

Organizations  are  combining  imaging  with  other 
technologies  and  systems  to  solve  highly  focused 
business  problems. 

By  Paul  Konstadt 


The  Greening  of  the  Bottom  Line 

Businesses  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  free 
and  effective  flow  of  information  is  a  critical  factor  in 
dealing  with  increasingly  stringent  federal  standards 
for  managing  toxic  substances. 

By  Meghan  O’Leary 


To  Each  Its  Own 


Cooperative  processing  lets  organizations  with 
mixed  hardware  platforms  put  the  computing  bur¬ 
den  where  it’s  borne  most  efficiently  and  the  infor 
mation  where  it  does  the  most  good. 

By  Kathleen  Melymuka 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Aside  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  two  topics  that 
have  been  grabbing  news  headlines  continually 
these  days  are  the  banking  industry  and  the  en¬ 
vironment.  While  we’ve  had  no  reports  of  CIOs 
on  the  war  front,  this  month  two  of  our  articles 
feature  some  perspective  on  the  green  scene. 

Although  heralded  as  a  massive  spender  on 
information  technology,  the  banking  industry, 
in  retrospect,  may  become  a  textbook  example 
of  a  classic  mismatch  between  the  use  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  strategic  needs  of  a  business.  Of 
course,  those  needs  have  changed  drastically 
during  the  past  decade  as  the  industry  has  be¬ 
come  partially  deregulated.  The  competitive 
fallout  has  been  horrendous.  The  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office  reported  1,000  bank  failures  during  the  1980s, 
with  about  two-thirds  of  those  failing  in  the  last  three  years  of  the 
decade. 

In  our  cover  story  this  month,  “Deposits  and  Withdrawals”  (Page 
42),  Senior  Writer  Thomas  Kiely  explores  how  CIOs  are  reevaluating 
IT  in  light  of  the  new  reality  of  the  banking  industry.  Many  bank 
CIOs  report  their  companies  are  paring  down  product  offerings, 
building  revenue  with  fee-based  banking  services  and  using  transac¬ 
tion  information  as  a  basis  for  decision  support  systems  that  assist 
banking  executives. 

Reporting  from  the  environmental  front,  Senior  Writer  Meghan 
O’Leary  in  her  article  “The  Greening  of  the  Bottom  Line,”  beginning 
on  Page  54,  found  that  companies  are  in  various  stages  of  creating 
information  systems  used  primarily  to  track  data  on  the  emissions  of 
hazardous  chemicals  that  legally  have  to  be  reported  to  various  public 
agencies.  This  information  is  being  shared  with  environmental  and 
community  groups  who  can  use  it  to  devise  solutions  to  abate  pollu¬ 
tion  at  the  local  level — activities  the  government  hasn’t  the  resources 
to  undertake. 

Lest  we  get  too  caught  up  with  the  weightier  IT  issues  of  the  day, 
we  should  not  forget  that  CIO  is  a  magazine  about  people.  To  that 
end,  our  First  Person  column  on  Page  78  is  a  return  engagement 
penned  by  once-exalted  CIO  Tripp  Strange,  whose  tale  of  a  stunning 
reversal  of  fortune  will  prove  heartrending  for  CIOs  embroiled  in  the 
politics  of  positioning  themselves  in  the  corporate  management  firma¬ 
ment. 
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Motorola  wrote  the  book  on  cellular 
phones .  A  Xerox  system  lets  them 
rewrite  it  in  minutes - 


Motorola  is  the  world’s  largest  producer 
of  cellular  phones.  Not  to  mention 
cellular  phone  manuals.  For  which  they 
turn  to  a  company  called  Rich  Graphics. 

But  when  Motorola  decided  they  wanted 
to  be  able  to  revise  and  reprint  their 
manuals  on  a  “just-in-time”  production 
schedule,  Rich  Graphics  turned  to  Xerox. 

Working  with  Rich  Graphics,  Xerox 
developed  a  solution  that  integrated  both 
hardware  and  software.  Xerox  products 
and  other  suppliers’  products.  And  the 
resulting  phone  manual  production  is 
something  to  talk  about— to  say  the  least. 

The  manuals  are  now  printed  on  Xerox 
laser  printers  just  minutes  after  the 
revisions  flash  across  the  screen  of  a 


Xerox  workstation.  Turnaround  time  is 
80%  faster.  Costs  are  down  50%.  And 
the  documents  produced  are  99.99966% 
perfect. 

Of  course,  Motorola  isn’t  the  only  client 
that  Rich  Graphics  uses  Xerox  for.  And 
the  resulting  improvement  in  customer 
satisfaction  has  helped  Rich  Graphics 
double  their  printing  business  every  year 
since  they  came  to  Xerox. 

Which  just  goes  to  show  that  a 
partnership  with  Xerox  can  also  help  a 
company  rewrite  its  bottom  line. 

If  you  have  a  document  processing 
problem  you’d  like  Xerox  to  help  you 
solve,  call  1-800-TEAM-XRX,  Ext.  125 A. 
Or  send  in  the  coupon. 


Yes,  I’d  like  to  learn  more  about  Xerox 
and  how  they  can  help  solve  document 
processing  problems. 

□  Please  send  me  information.. 

D  Please  have  a  sales 

representative  contact  me. , 


Send  this  coupon  to:  Xerox  Corporation,  RO.  Box  24, 


Rochester,  NY  14692 

NAME 

Please  Print 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

PHONE 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

C  1990  XEROX  CORPORATION  XEROX*  it  a  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION 

XEROX 

The  Document  Company 
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QUESTION;  What  are  line  managers  in  your 
organization  doing  to  become  more  IT  savvy? 
How  are  you  helping  them? 


Although  IT  has  become 
strategically  important, 
most  CIOs  have  not 
mandated  stringent 
training  and  education 
programs  for  their  line 
managers.  However,  if 
help  is  requested,  CIOs 
are  more  than  willing  to 
give  management  all  the 
guidance  it  needs. 


Dennis  L.  Smith 

Chief  information  resources 
manager  at  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Medical  Center  in 
Beckley,  W.  Va. 

LL  Line  managers  here  mainly 
have  someone  within  their  de¬ 
partment  who  is  a  liaison  be¬ 
tween  us  and  them.  So  what¬ 
ever  managers  learn,  they 
learn  internally  through  their 
own  departments.  We  provide 
training  as  managers  perceive 
they  need  it,  and  as  we  per¬ 
ceive  they  need  it.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  managers  felt  that  they 
needed  training  for  an  ac¬ 
counting  application,  they 
would  tell  us.  But  we  would 
offer  to  help  them  if  we  deter¬ 
mined  that  they  needed  help 
with  an  application  like  E-mail. 
We  have  a  company  policy  re¬ 
quiring  all  managers  to  check 
their  E-mail,  and  if  they  just 
leave  it  there,  they  probably 
don’t  realize  some  of  the  neat 
little  things  you  can  do  with  it. 
So  we  would  try  to  hold  an  E- 
mail  class  especially  for  those 
managers. 

“We  have  two  different 
groups  of  managers.  The 
managers  who  are  really  ea¬ 
ger  have  a  concept  of  what 
they  can  do  with  IT.  These 
managers  have  extra  access  to 
their  database  files  so  they  can 
format  their  own  printouts  or 
search  for  information.  And 
then  there  are  other  manag¬ 
ers  who  don’t  want  to  do  any¬ 


thing  and  who  leave  IT  to  the 
applications  coordinator. 

“We  do  have  one  or  two 
managers  who  have  learned 
things  with  just  a  little  bit  of 
help.  But  in  the  future  we  plan 
to  have  a  class  for  managers 
for  such  things  as  designing 
reports  and  using  information 
technology  effectively,  ff 

Paul  Shearer 

Vice  president  of  corporate 
information  systems  for 
Massachusetts  Financial  Ser¬ 
vices  in  Boston 

LL  We  have  a  general  policy  of 
making  computing  power 
available  to  all  levels  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  so  our  line  manag¬ 
ers  have  access  to  our  com¬ 
puter  facilities  and  PC-based 
tools.  In  addition,  managers 
have  access  to  corporate 
networking  tools  such  as  elec¬ 
tronic  mail,  videotex  and  even 
4GLs  on  minicomputers. 

“As  far  as  formal  training  is 
concerned,  I  have  a  group  un¬ 
der  me  which  is  involved  in 
training  our  managers  to  use 
PCs  and  the  most  frequently 
used  tools  and  programs  such 
as  spreadsheets,  database 
products  and  desktop  publish¬ 
ing.  We  support  both  internal 
and  external  training,  but  for 


the  most  part  we  like  to  keep 
the  training  in-house  because 
we  try  to  maintain  a  fairly  rig¬ 
id  standard  on  the  hardware 
and  software  that  we  use. 

“Occasionally  users  will 
come  to  us  with  an  idea  or  a 
suggestion  regarding  tools, 
programs  or  applications,  but 
for  the  most  part  it’s  our  de¬ 
partment  that  initiates  ideas 
and  takes  them  to  the  users. 
We  try  to  promote  the  stan¬ 
dard  use  of  the  products  we 
now  have  available. 

“The  line  managers  are 
quite  receptive  to  computing 
because  they  realize  the  stra¬ 
tegic  benefits  of  using  PC- 
based  tools.  The  ongoing  chal¬ 
lenge  that  we  face  in  the  IS 
department  is  letting  manag¬ 
ers  know  how  IT  can  enhance 
their  own  jobs  and  productiv¬ 
ity  without  force-feeding  it  to 
them,  as  well  as  showing  them 
how  IT  can  be  used  in  forming 
an  overall  strategy  for  the  en¬ 
tire  organization,  ff 

Merle  Ehst 

Director  of  MIS  at  Boston  Scien¬ 
tific  Corp.  in  Watertown,  Mass. 

LL  This  company  does  not 
have  a  formal  strategy  to  pro¬ 
mote  IT  as  such,  and  I’m  not 
working  on  putting  one  in 
place.  Those  managers  that 
have  an  interest  or  a  back¬ 
ground  in  IT  tend  to  drive  the 
education  or  advancement  on 
their  own.  However,  I  will 
help  as  needed  by  advising, 


suggesting  appropriate  classes 
and  coming  up  with  a  list  of 
reading  material. 

“As  in  many  small  to  mid¬ 
sized  companies,  the  MIS  de¬ 
partment  here  just  doesn’t 
take  the  time  to  come  up  with 
a  formal  training  plan.  Most  of 
the  training  that  managers 
participate  in  is  external,  with 
a  vendor  or  distributor  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  engineering 
department,  which  uses  Auto¬ 
CAD),  or  at  a  university  in  a 
class  geared  toward  a  specific 
application.  Occasionally  we 
have  on-site  training  with  Lo¬ 
tus,  WordPerfect  and  Harvard 
Graphics,  but  again  this  is 
done  when  requested  or  need¬ 
ed  by  the  end  users. 

“In  my  professional  experi¬ 
ence,  managers  will  pursue 
training  and  education  based 
on  their  interest.  We’re  going 
through  an  age  where  most 
managers  don’t  have  an  IT 
background,  and  it’s  difficult 
to  push  IT  onto  them.  But  as 
people  come  out  of  college 
and  move  up,  they  will  have 
the  background  and  they  will 
be  comfortable  using  every¬ 
thing  from  networking  to  PCs 
to  mainframes,  ff 


Readers  are  invited  to  suggest 
Conference  Cali  questions.  Con¬ 
tact  Senior  Writer  Meghan  O’Leary 
at  800  343-4935,  ext.  4733,  or  by 
fax  at  508  872-0618. 
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Car  Of  The  War. 


TION’s  Product  Of 
has  been  announced, 
choice  of  thousands  of 
fessionals  in  the  systems 
egory  is  overwhelming. 

It’s  Digital’s  VAX™  9000 
mainframe. 

Their  choice  is  not  at  all  surpris¬ 
ing.  The  VAX  9000  features  an 
innovative  new  packaging 
technique,  the  Multi-Chip  Unit 
(MCU),  which  delivers  higher 


performance  at  lower  cost.  Its 
CPU  speed  and  system  through¬ 
put  are  perfectly  balanced,  for  the 
kind  of  performance  that  the 
toughest  mission-critical  applica¬ 
tions  demand'.  And  not  only  does 
its  technology  set  new  standards 
for  designed-in  reliability,  the 
people  behind  it  continue  setting 
new  standards  for  customer 
support. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  features, 


Digital’s  first  mainframe  came  in 
ahead  of  IBM’s  3090  and  Cray’s 
Y-MP2E  in  Product  Of  The  Year 
voting.  What’s  more,  the  VAX 
9000’s  vector  processing  perfor¬ 
mance  helped  propel  Digital  to 
the  top  in  supercomputing  market 
share  in  just  one  year. 

For  more  information  on 
DATAMATIONS  Systems 
Product  Of  The  Year,  call 
1-800-332-4636,  ext.  9000. 
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Out  of  the  office 
not  out  of  control. 


AT&T  Corporate  Calling  Card 
Essential  to  the  business  on  the  move. 

As  long  as  your  employees  are  using  the  AT&T  Corporate  Calling  Card, 
they’re  in  control  of  business  and  you’re  in  control  of  out-of-the-office 
calls.  Because  when  they  use  the  AT&T  Corporate  Calling  Card, 
they  use  the  quality  AT&T  network  for  all  their  long  distance 
calls.  So  you’re  protected  from  the  higher  rates  charged  by 
some  other  operator  service  companies. 

You  earn  the  maximum  AT&T  discount  as  well,  because 
AT&T  offers  savings  on  calling  card  usage  with  our  interstate 
volume  discount  plans,  such  as  AT&T  PRO  '  WATS  and 
MEGACOM  ®  WATS. 

Cost  control.  Another  AT&T  advantage. 

For  more  information  about  the  AT&T  Corporate  Calling  Card, 
call  your  AT&T  Account  Executive  or 

1  800  222-0400,  Ext.  2150. 

aU|ATs»T 

The  right  choice. 


©1991,  AT&T. 


CN  WEST: 

IT  MEANS  THE  WORLD 
TO  YOUR  BUSINESS 

When  the  success  of  your  business  depends  on  worldwide  communications, 
the  speed,  capacity  and  productivity  of  your  network  is  critical.  You  need 
the  latest  networking  solutions  available  today  and  you‘ll  find  them  at 

Communication  Networks  (CN)  West  Exposition  and  Conference,  July 
at  the  Moscone  Center,  San  Francisco. 


P°n  miss  our 

Spt;aa' 

*°cus  on 

Network 

Pitting! 


15-18 


“ Going  Global  With  Intelligent  Networks”  is  the  conference  theme  of  Communication  Networks  West.  And  in  just 
four  days,  you’ll  learn  the  strategies,  services,  techniques  and  technologies  essential  to  increase  the  operating  efficiency 
of  your  global  network  -  and  sharpen  your  competitive  edge  in  the  worldwide  business  arena. 


Over  70  sessions  will  focus  on  9  critical  areas  of  networking.  Choose  from  basic, 
intermediate  and  advanced  level  training  in:  Network  Technology  and  Services  •  Network 
Management  Systems,  Services  and  Strategies  •  Managing  and  Operating  Global 
Networks  •  Doing  Business  in  the  Global  Environment  •  US  Regulatory  Update: 
Pacific  Coast  Perspective  •  Internetworking:  Connecting  LAN  and  WAN  •  Advanced 
Network  Applications  •  Protecting  the  Network  •  What’s  New? 


10  full-day  tutorials  will  help  you  discover  practical  solutions  to  the 

networking  challenges  you’re  facing  today.  These  in-depth  training  courses  are 
designed  to  expand  your  technical  knowledge  and  problem  solving  abilities 
on  a  wide  range  of  topics:  from  Strategic  Planning  in  Telecommunications  . . 
to  Internetwork  Design  and  Implementation  ...  to  Advanced 
Broadband  Networks  and  more. 


Let  the  CN  West  Exposition  and  Conference,  with  over  150  leading  manufacturers  showcasing  the  newest,  most 
advanced  networking  solutions  help  you  improve  your  network  operations  around  the  world. 

To  receive  complete  conference  details,  return  coupon  below  or  FAX:  508-872-8237. 

For  additional  information,  call  TOLL  FREE  800-225-4698  or  508-879- 


r  Communication, 

U  NETWORKS 


July  15-18, 1991 
Moscone  Center 
San  Francisco,  CA 


Discover  New  Solutions  for  Global  Networking 

I  I  Yes,  please  rush  me  complete  conference  and  exposition  information. 

I  I  Yes,  I’  m  interested  in  exhibiting.  Please  send  me  more  information. 


Name 


Title 


Company . 
Address  _ 
City  _ 


Country 


_  State/Province 

Telephone  ( _ )  _ 


Zip/Postal  Code 


Cl 


Mail  to:  Communication  Networks,  P.O.  Box  9107,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9107.  FAX:  508-872-8237. 


EVENTS 


Organizing  and  Managing 
the  IS  Business 

Heritage  Conference  Center, 
Southbury,  Conn. 

April  28-May  3 

Center  for  Advanced  Technology  in 

Telecommunications 

212  477-4094 

Designed  specifically  for  IS 
managers,  this  conference 
uses  case  studies,  authorita¬ 
tive  presentations,  exercises 
and  interactive  response  tech¬ 
nology  to  present  the  latest 
thoughts  and  techniques  on  IS 
issues.  Topics  include  reshap¬ 
ing  the  business,  repowering 
after  downsizing  and  integrat¬ 
ing  planning  processes.  Regis¬ 
tration  fee:  $5,000. 

Connectivity  Day  '91 

Pulsations  Entertainment 
Complex,  Media,  Pa. 

May  7 

Real  World  Systems  Inc. 

215  358-3245 

This  conference  is  designed 
for  users  of  local  area  net¬ 
works  and  enterprise  net¬ 
works.  User-to-user  semi¬ 
nars,  consultant  forums  and 
vendor  product  education 
seminars  are  presented  along¬ 
side  65  hardware  and  software 
vendor  exhibits.  Registration 
fees:  $20  in  advance;  $25  on¬ 
site. 


The  Hammer  Sales, 
Marketing  and  Service 
Conference 

Marriott  Long  Wharf  Hotel, 

Boston 
May  13-15 

Hammer  and  Company  Inc. 
617354-5555 

Exceeding  customers’  expec¬ 
tations  is  the  theme  of  this 
conference.  Topics  include  in¬ 
tegrating  operations  across 
corporate  boundaries,  work 
transfer,  interorganizational 
process  redesign  and  value- 
added  partnerships.  Registra¬ 
tion  fees:  $1,100  to  $1,950. 

Vision  and  Information 
Technology 

University  of  California,  Los 

Angeles 

May  16 

UCLA  IS  Associates  Symposium 
Series 

213  825-1879 

This  one-day  symposium  is 
designed  for  IS  executives  and 
general  managers  who  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  areas  of  IS 
planning  and  IT  architecture. 
Presentations  from  DuWayne 
Peterson  of  Merrill  Lynch  and 
Max  Hopper  of  American  Air¬ 
lines  highlight  this  event.  Reg¬ 
istration  fees:  $150  to  $300 
for  complete  program;  $75  to 
$125  for  evening  only. 
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Coverage  in  CIO  of  your  company’s  products,  services  or 
innovative  activities  means  valuable  exposure  in  a  bfoad 
spectrum  of  markets.  Build  on  the  positive  impact  by 
ordering  your  reprints  today. 


Editorial  reprints  make  great  leave-behinds  for: 


■  Press 

■  Sales  prospects 

■  Company  seminars 

Reprints  can  be  customized 
to  include  your  advertisement, 
company  logo,  address  and 
sales  office  listing. 

For  more  information,  call: 

Lori  Cardarelli 

Marketing  Services  Manager 

508-935-4631 
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492  Old  Connecticut  Path 
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To  Your  Health 


With  an  estimated  150  different  strains  of  computer  virus  threatening 
systems  everywhere,  users  would  be  wise  to  practice  a  little  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine.  Toward  that  end,  TREND  Micro  Devices  Inc. 
has  introduced  PC-cillin,  an  anti-viral  software/hardware  product  that  the 
company  claims  immunizes  MS-DOS  and  LAN  computer  systems  from 
known  and  future  viruses.  The  product  consists  of  a  virus  scan  and  a 
Terminate  and  Stay  Resident  filter  with  12  “intelligent”  viral  traps.  These 
traps  analyze  suspicious  programs  in  RAM  and  screen  them  for  certain 
characteristics  common  to  viruses. 

TREND  calls  PC-cillin  the  only  anti-viral  product  that  provides  hard¬ 
ware  protection  against  malicious  boot-sector  viruses  by  automatically 
storing  crucial  boot-sector  data  and  partition-table  information  in  an  ex¬ 
ternal  EEPROM  “hardware  immunizer.”  If  a  virus  causes  the  system’s 
hard  disk  to  crash,  PC-cillin  will  download  the  isolated  data  and  provide 
boot-sector  damage  recovery  without  system  degradation.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  call  800  228-5651. 


Memorize  This 


Building  Blocks 


Memory-hungry  PC  users  may 
appreciate  the  newest  addi¬ 
tion  to  Intel  Corp.’s  line  of 
memory  enhancements — multi¬ 
megabyte  modules  that  can  be 
plugged  directly  onto  the  PC  moth¬ 
erboard. 

Intel’s  72-pin  Single  In-Line 
Memory  Modules  (SIMM)  are  an 
alternative  to  add-in  memory 
boards  for  users  who  would  rather 
lodge  fax  boards,  modems  and  oth¬ 
er  enhancement  products  in  their 
expansion  slots.  Intel  claims  that  in 
most  systems,  2MB  of  SIMM  ex¬ 
tended  memory  will  run  memory- 
guzzling  software  such  as  Micro¬ 
soft  Windows  3. 0  30  percent  faster 
than  a  2MB  memory  board.  That 
may  make  SIMM  the  better  choice 
for  users  looking  for  performance. 

Users  who  run  applications  re¬ 
quiring  expanded  memory  will 
need  to  add  a  LIM  emulator,  allow¬ 
ing  the  system  to  view  extended 
memory  as  expanded  memory. 
SIMMs  are  currently  available  only 
for  select  IBM,  Compaq,  Hewlett- 
Packard  and  Zenith  computers,  but 
Intel  has  plans  to  broaden  its  line 
later  this  year. 

The  retail  prices  of  SIMMs  are 
$225  for  1MB,  $445  for  2MB  or 
$945  for  4MB.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  caU  800  538-3373. 


Software  Architecture  and  Engineering  Inc.  would  like  to  do  for  application  developers 
what  modular  construction  technology  has  done  for  the  home-building  industry.  The 
Arlington,  Va.,  company  says  its  new  SNAP  CASE  toolkit  does  85  to  90  percent  of 
the  application-building  at  the  outset  by  giving  developers  data  models,  common  database 
and  network  links,  a  graphical  user  interface  and  an  expert-system  shell  in  ready-made 
form.  Users  need  only  assemble  these  components  and  add  custom  features  to  come  up 
with  a  finished  product. 

Software  A&E  says  that  SNAP  is  intended  for  use  in  preparing  distributed  applications 
that  will  be  portable  across  hardware  environments  supporting  Unix,  C,  X  Window  Sys¬ 
tem,  MOTIF  and  SQL  open  systems  standards.  Optional  extensions  cover  OS/2,  Presen¬ 
tation  Manager,  VMS  and  others.  The  $28, 000-and-up  product  will  run  on  workstations 
from  IBM,  DEC,  Hewlett-Packard,  Sun  Microsystems,  Sequent  and  DG  Aviion.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  contact  Software  A&E  at  703  276-7910. 


Lapplications 


Laptop  computers  have  made  it  easy  to  get  up  and  go,  but  portable  computing  can 
leave  a  lot  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  connectivity,  security  and  sound  ergonomics. 
These  concerns  and  more  are  addressed  by  10  software  products  being  sold  together 
as  one  package,  dubbed  the  FastLynx  LapPack,  by  the  Rupp  Corp.  LapPack,  which  com¬ 
prises  products  from  seven  different  ven¬ 
dors,  includes  a  file-transfer  package,  con¬ 
tact-management  software,  an  automatic 
backup  program,  a  hard-disk  locking  util¬ 
ity,  a  battery  gauge,  CompuServe’s  MS- 
DOS  Software  Pack,  a  cursor  control  and 
enhancement  product  and  remote-control 
communications  software.  The  complete 
package  retails  for  $299.95 — a  savings  of 
more  than  70  percent  over  the  combined 
price  of  the  products  when  purchased  in¬ 
dividually.  For  more  information  or  to 
place  an  order,  call  800  852-RUPP. 
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CN  WEST: 

IT  MEANS  THE  WORLD 
TO  YOUR  BUSINESS 


Von’t  miss  our 
Pedal  Interest 

F°CUS  on 

Network 
c°mputing : 


When  the  success  of  your  business  depends  on  worldwide  communications, 
the  speed,  capacity  and  productivity  of  your  network  is  critical.  You  need 
the  latest  networking  solutions  available  today  and  you ‘11  find  them  at 

Communication  Networks  (CN)  West  Exposition  and  Conference,  July  15-18 
at  the  Moscone  Center,  San  Francisco. 

“ Going  Global  With  Intelligent  Networks”  is  the  conference  theme  of  Communication  Networks  West.  And  in  just 
four  days,  you’ll  learn  the  strategies,  services,  techniques  and  technologies  essential  to  increase  the  operating  efficiency 
of  your  global  network  -  and  sharpen  your  competitive  edge  in  the  worldwide  business  arena. 

Over  70  sessions  will  focus  on  9  critical  areas  of  networking.  Choose  from  basic, 
intermediate  and  advanced  level  training  in:  Network  Technology  and  Services  •  Network 
Management  Systems,  Services  and  Strategies  •  Managing  and  Operating  Global 
Networks  •  Doing  Business  in  the  Global  Environment  •  US  Regulatory  Update: 

Pacific  Coast  Perspective  •  Internetworking:  Connecting  LAN  and  WAN  •  Advanced 
Network  Applications  •  Protecting  the  Network  •  What’s  New? 


10  full-day  tutorials  will  help  you  discover  practical  solutions  to  the 

networking  challenges  you’re  facing  today.  These  in-depth  training  courses  are 
designed  to  expand  your  technical  knowledge  and  problem  solving  abilities 
on  a  wide  range  of  topics:  from  Strategic  Planning  in  Telecommunications  . . . 
to  Internetwork  Design  and  Implementation  ...  to  Advanced 
Broadband  Networks  and  more. 

Let  the  CN  West  Exposition  and  Conference,  with  over  150  leading  manufacturers  showcasing  the  newest,  most 
advanced  networking  solutions  help  you  improve  your  network  operations  around  the  world. 

To  receive  complete  conference  details,  return  coupon  below  or  FAX:  508-872-8237 
For  additional  information,  call  TOLL  FREE  800-225-4698  or  508-879 


^Communication 

|  NETWORKS 


July  15-18, 1991 
Moscone  Center 
San  Francisco,  CA 


Discover  New  Solutions  for  Global  Networking 

HI  Yes,  please  rush  me  complete  conference  and  exposition  information. 

]  Yes,  I’m  interested  in  exhibiting.  Please  send  me  more  information. 


Cl 


Name 


Title 


Company 
Address  _ 
City  _ 


Country 


_ State/Province 

Telephone  ( _ )  _ 


Zip/Postal  Code 


Mail  to:  Communication  Networks,  P.O.  Box  9107,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9107.  FAX:  508-872-8237. 
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Organizing  and  Managing 
the  IS  Business 

Heritage  Conference  Center, 
Southbury,  Conn. 

April  28-May  3 

Center  for  Advanced  Technology  in 

Telecommunications 

212  4  77-4094 

Designed  specifically  for  IS 
managers,  this  conference 
uses  case  studies,  authorita¬ 
tive  presentations,  exercises 
and  interactive  response  tech¬ 
nology  to  present  the  latest 
thoughts  and  techniques  on  IS 
issues.  Topics  include  reshap¬ 
ing  the  business,  repowering 
after  downsizing  and  integrat¬ 
ing  planning  processes.  Regis¬ 
tration  fee:  $5,000. 

Connectivity  Day  ’91 

Pulsations  Entertainment 
Complex,  Media,  Pa. 

May  7 

Real  World  Systems  Inc. 

215  358-3245 

This  conference  is  designed 
for  users  of  local  area  net¬ 
works  and  enterprise  net¬ 
works.  User-to-user  semi¬ 
nars,  consultant  forums  and 
vendor  product  education 
seminars  are  presented  along¬ 
side  65  hardware  and  software 
vendor  exhibits.  Registration 
fees:  $20  in  advance;  $25  on¬ 
site. 


The  Hammer  Sales, 
Marketing  and  Service 
Conference 

Marriott  Long  Wharf  Hotel, 

Boston 
May  13-15 

Hammer  and  Company  Inc. 
617354-5555 

Exceeding  customers’  expec¬ 
tations  is  the  theme  of  this 
conference.  Topics  include  in¬ 
tegrating  operations  across 
corporate  boundaries,  work 
transfer,  interorganizational 
process  redesign  and  value- 
added  partnerships.  Registra¬ 
tion  fees:  $1,100  to  $1,950. 

Vision  and  Information 
Technology 

University  of  California,  Los 

Angeles 

May  16 

UCLA  IS  Associates  Symposium 
Series 

213  825-1879 

This  one-day  symposium  is 
designed  for  IS  executives  and 
general  managers  who  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  areas  of  IS 
planning  and  IT  architecture. 
Presentations  from  DuWayne 
Peterson  of  Merrill  Lynch  and 
Max  Hopper  of  American  Air¬ 
lines  highlight  this  event.  Reg¬ 
istration  fees:  $150  to  $300 
for  complete  program;  $75  to 
$125  for  evening  only. 
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On  April  26, 
an  awesome  fight 
will  end  in  a  techni* 


kay,  so  it  won't  exactly  beTyson-Holyfield, 
but  The  Computer  Museum's  3rd  Annual  Computer 
Bowl  still  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  exciting 
quiz  games  you'll  ever  witness.  Join  us  ringside  for 
round  after  round  of  mind-boggling  action  as  the 
finest  minds  in  the  East  and  West  go  head  to  head. 


See  who  ends  up  on  the  ropes  first.  See  who  beats 
whom  to  the  punch.  But,  most  important,  see  who's 
left  standing  when  all  is  said  and  done.  The  place: 
The  San  Jose  Convention  Center,  San  Jose,  CA. 
With  live  broadcast  via  satellite  to  The  Computer 
Museum  in  Boston.  Don  King,  eat  your  heart  out. 


Founders 

Pat  Collins  Nelson  and 
Dr.  Dave  Nelson 

Underwriter 

Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

"The  Examiner" 

Bill  Gates 

Microsoft  Corporation 

Judges 

L.  John  Doerr 
Kleiner  Perkins  Caufield 
8  Byers 

Patrick  J.  McGovern 
International  Data  Group 

Tickets 

For  tickets  and  sponsorship 
information  (617)  426-2800 
x346. 

Creative:  PARTNERS  &  Simons 
The  Computer  Bowl  is  a  project  to  benefit  the  educational  programs  Typography:  Arrow  Comp. 
of  The  Computer  Museum,  300  Congress  Street,  Boston.  MA  02210.  Engraving:  H.K.  Graphics 


Presented  by 

The  Association  for  Computing  Machinery 


EAST  COAST  TEAM 

WEST  COASI  TEAM 

Pamela  McCorduck, 

Heidi  Roizen, 

Captain 

Captain 

Author 

T/Maker  Company 

Dr.  John  A.  Armstrong 

Dave  House 

International  Business 

Intel  Corporation 

Machines  Corporation 

Ed  Juge 

James  E.  Clark 

Radio  Shack 

AT&T  Computer 

Philippe  Kahn 

Systems 

Borland  International 

Samuel  H.  Fuller 

Inc. 

Digital  Equipment 

David  E.  Liddle 

Corporation 

Metaphor  Computer 

John  Markoff 

The  New  York  Times 

Systems 

Official  Sponsors 

AT&T 

The  Networked 
Computer  Company 
Andersen  Consulting 
The  Systems  Integrator 
Bank  of  Boston 

The  Bank 
BASF  Information 

Systems 
The  Diskette 
Digital  Eg ui pment 
Corporation 
The  Open  Systems 
Company 
Intel  Corporation 
The  Microprocessor 
Company 
Kubota  Pacific 

Computer  Inc. 

The  Graphics  Super¬ 
computer  Company 
Merrill  Pickard 
Anderson  &  Eyre 
The  Venture  Capital  Firm 


Metaphor  Computer 
Systems 
The  End-User 
Computing  Company 
Price  Waterhouse 
The  Accounting  Firm 
Robertson,  Stephens 
&Co. 

The  Investment  Bank 
Stratus  Computer,  Inc. 
The  Transaction 
Processor 

Visix  Software  Inc. 

The  High  Performance 
Workstation  Software 
Company 


CONFERENCE  CALL 


QUESTION:  What  are  line  managers  in  your 
organization  doing  to  become  more  IT  savvy? 
How  are  you  helping  them? 


Although  IT  has  become 
strategically  important, 
most  CIOs  have  not 
mandated  stringent 
training  and  education 
programs  for  their  line 
managers.  However,  if 
help  is  requested,  CIOs 
are  more  than  willing  to 
give  management  all  the 
guidance  it  needs. 


Dennis  L.  Smith 

Chief  information  resources 
manager  at  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Medical  Center  in 
Beckley,  W.  Va . 

1 1  Line  managers  here  mainly 
have  someone  within  their  de¬ 
partment  who  is  a  liaison  be¬ 
tween  us  and  them.  So  what¬ 
ever  managers  learn,  they 
learn  internally  through  their 
own  departments.  We  provide 
training  as  managers  perceive 
they  need  it,  and  as  we  per¬ 
ceive  they  need  it.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  managers  felt  that  they 
needed  training  for  an  ac¬ 
counting  application,  they 
would  tell  us.  But  we  would 
offer  to  help  them  if  we  deter¬ 
mined  that  they  needed  help 
with  an  application  like  E-mail. 
We  have  a  company  policy  re¬ 
quiring  all  managers  to  check 
their  E-mail,  and  if  they  just 
leave  it  there,  they  probably 
don’t  realize  some  of  the  neat 
little  things  you  can  do  with  it. 
So  we  would  try  to  hold  an  E- 
mail  class  especially  for  those 
managers. 

“We  have  two  different 
groups  of  managers.  The 
managers  who  are  really  ea¬ 
ger  have  a  concept  of  what 
they  can  do  with  IT.  These 
managers  have  extra  access  to 
their  database  files  so  they  can 
format  their  own  printouts  or 
search  for  information.  And 
then  there  are  other  manag¬ 
ers  who  don’t  want  to  do  any¬ 


thing  and  who  leave  IT  to  the 
applications  coordinator. 

“We  do  have  one  or  two 
managers  who  have  learned 
things  with  just  a  little  bit  of 
help.  But  in  the  future  we  plan 
to  have  a  class  for  managers 
for  such  things  as  designing 
reports  and  using  information 
technology  effectively,  77 

Paul  Shearer 

Vice  president  of  corporate 
information  systems  for 
Massachusetts  Financial  Ser¬ 
vices  in  Boston 

H  We  have  a  general  policy  of 
making  computing  power 
available  to  all  levels  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  so  our  line  manag¬ 
ers  have  access  to  our  com¬ 
puter  facilities  and  PC-based 
tools.  In  addition,  managers 
have  access  to  corporate 
networking  tools  such  as  elec¬ 
tronic  mail,  videotex  and  even 
4GLs  on  minicomputers. 

“As  far  as  formal  training  is 
concerned,  I  have  a  group  un¬ 
der  me  which  is  involved  in 
training  our  managers  to  use 
PCs  and  the  most  frequently 
used  tools  and  programs  such 
as  spreadsheets,  database 
products  and  desktop  publish¬ 
ing.  We  support  both  internal 
and  external  training,  but  for 


the  most  part  we  like  to  keep 
the  training  in-house  because 
we  try  to  maintain  a  fairly  rig¬ 
id  standard  on  the  hardware 
and  software  that  we  use. 

“Occasionally  users  will 
come  to  us  with  an  idea  or  a 
suggestion  regarding  tools, 
programs  or  applications,  but 
for  the  most  part  it’s  our  de¬ 
partment  that  initiates  ideas 
and  takes  them  to  the  users. 
We  try  to  promote  the  stan¬ 
dard  use  of  the  products  we 
now  have  available. 

“The  line  managers  are 
quite  receptive  to  computing 
because  they  realize  the  stra¬ 
tegic  benefits  of  using  PC- 
based  tools.  The  ongoing  chal¬ 
lenge  that  we  face  in  the  IS 
department  is  letting  manag¬ 
ers  know  how  IT  can  enhance 
their  own  jobs  and  productiv¬ 
ity  without  force-feeding  it  to 
them,  as  well  as  showing  them 
how  IT  can  be  used  in  forming 
an  overall  strategy  for  the  en¬ 
tire  organization.  7  7 

Merle  Ehst 

Director  of  MIS  at  Boston  Scien¬ 
tific  Corp.  in  Watertown,  Mass. 

H  This  company  does  not 
have  a  formal  strategy  to  pro¬ 
mote  IT  as  such,  and  I’m  not 
working  on  putting  one  in 
place.  Those  managers  that 
have  an  interest  or  a  back¬ 
ground  in  IT  tend  to  drive  the 
education  or  advancement  on 
their  own.  However,  I  will 
help  as  needed  by  advising, 


suggesting  appropriate  classes 
and  coming  up  with  a  list  of 
reading  material. 

“As  in  many  small  to  mid¬ 
sized  companies,  the  MIS  de¬ 
partment  here  just  doesn’t 
take  the  time  to  come  up  with 
a  formal  training  plan.  Most  of 
the  training  that  managers 
participate  in  is  external,  with 
a  vendor  or  distributor  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  engineering 
department,  which  uses  Auto¬ 
CAD),  or  at  a  university  in  a 
class  geared  toward  a  specific 
application.  Occasionally  we 
have  on-site  training  with  Lo¬ 
tus,  WordPerfect  and  Harvard 
Graphics,  but  again  this  is 
done  when  requested  or  need¬ 
ed  by  the  end  users. 

“In  my  professional  experi¬ 
ence,  managers  will  pursue 
training  and  education  based 
on  their  interest.  We’re  going 
through  an  age  where  most 
managers  don’t  have  an  IT 
background,  and  it’s  difficult 
to  push  IT  onto  them.  But  as 
people  come  out  of  college 
and  move  up,  they  will  have 
the  background  and  they  will 
be  comfortable  using  every¬ 
thing  from  networking  to  PCs 
to  mainframes.  77 

Readers  are  invited  to  suggest 
Conference  Call  questions.  Con¬ 
tact  Senior  Writer  Meghan  O'Leary 
at  800  343-4935,  ext.  4733,  or  by 
fax  at  508  872-0618. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  PHILIP  ANDERSON 


CA90s 


Freedom  to  choose.  Freedom  to 
change.  Freedom  to  grow.  The  basic 

tenets  under- 

r  reeacm  iying  the  most 

advanced,  and  independent  architec¬ 
ture  ever  developed. 

The  Computing 
Architecture  For  The  90s 
from  Computer  Associates.j 
Since  it  encompasses 
SAA,  NAS  and  the  other  industry 
standards,  CA90s  gives  you 
unprecedented  freedom  to  integrate. 
Across  platforms,  operating  systems, 
different  vendors-throughout  your 
entire  corporate  environment. 

Hrj~  .J  ryw  j  Not  next  year.  Next 
ivJvlcl\4  month.  Next  week. 
CA90s  is  ^here  today.  Unlike  other 
architectures,  CA90s  is  already 
supported  by  the  world’s  broadest 
range  of  software  solutions. 

But  that’s  only  the  beginning. 
The  best  news  is  in  how  these 
applications  work  together.  By  shar¬ 
ing  common  services  and  advanced 
technology,  CA  software  brings  you 
the  highest  levels  of  integration  and 
automation  in  the  world. 

A  With  CA90s,  you’ll  be 

1CI  prepared  for  whatever 

Tomorrow  Sxr,, 

provides  responsible,  efficient  ways 
to  migrate  to  new  technology,  while 
protecting  the  enormous  investment 
you’ve  made  in  your  existing 
technology. 

Altogether,  CA90s  is  the 
architecture  that  offers  you  the 
freedom  to  face  tomorrow. 

And  it’s  ready  just  when  you 
need  it  the 
most. 

Today. 


©1990  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc., 

711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  NY  11530-4787  1-800-645-3003 
CA90s  is  a  trademark  of  Computer  Associates  international ,  Inc, 


With  AT&T,  you’ll  never  get 
these  lines  overseas. 


Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
worry  and  frustration  aren’t  always 
standard  equipment  on  international 
private  lines. 

When  you’re  with  AT&X  you’ve 
got  a  partner  with  over  60  years  of 
international  experience.  Relation¬ 
ships  with  phone  companies  around 
the  world.  And  AT&T  representatives 
in  27  countries. 

That  means  coordinated 
support  for  both  ends  of  your  private 
network  With  services  like  single  end 


ordering  and  billing,  24  hour  single 
source  troubleshooting  and  network 
monitoring.  Plus,  AT&T  will  handle 
implementation  issues  like  circuit 
provisioning  at  the  foreign  end. 

We  call  this  program  AT&T 
Account  Management  Plus.  It’s  an  in¬ 
credibly  efficient  way  to  manage  your 
international  private  line.  And  we 
provide  it  to  you  at  no  extra  cost. 

Combine  that  level  of  serv¬ 
ice  with  our  advanced  undersea 
fiber-optic  and  digital  satellite  tech¬ 


nologies,  and  you  can  see  why  AT&T 
is  tough  to  beat. 

So  before  you  make  your 
next  international  call,  call  AT&T  at 
1 800  448-8600  ext  222. 

AT&T.  With  an  overseas  net¬ 
work  this  good,  you  won’t  have  a  care 
in  the  world. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


